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I WORKED THE BOAT DOWN TILL HER STERN WAS AFLOAT. 


GOING WEST; 


OR, 
THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER. XXI. 


A USELESS DISCUSSION, 


| HAVE no doubt that, Captain Boomsby 

honestly believed that he owned me, body 
and soul; that all I had, all that was given to 
me, all that I earned, all that I wore, or had 
in my possession, however I came by it, be- 
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longed to-him. .The suggestion of the land- 
lord that he intended to rob me, the captain 
considered as absurd as it was startling, be- 
yond a question. , I think the captain really 
believed that I had no rights of any kind which 
he was bound to respect. Possibly he did not 
consider himself: at liberty to kill me, at least 
not for any ordinary offence; but anything 
short of this, in the way of discipline, was en- 
tirely proper. With this view of my relations 
to him, Captain Boomsby was evidently sur- 
prised-at any interference from the landlord; 
and I knew that he had no taste for a fight with 
any one except a boy or a cripple. 

‘Rob this young gentleman!” exclaimed 
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the captain; and the charge of an attempt to 
rob was hardly less offensive than calling me 
a ‘‘ young gentleman.” 

“Tt seems to me that is what you were go- 
ing to do,” added Mr. Van Eyck. ‘‘ You were 
going to take his money away from him by 
force. You can’t do anything of that sort in 
my house. The young gentleman is under 
my protection.” 

“The young gentleman!” gasped my 
tyrant; and, on the whole, I think that this 
term applied to me was rather worse than 
being accused of an attempt to plunder me. 
**Do you mean that boy?” 

‘* Of course I do: he was the one you were 
going to rob.” 

**Do you call him a young gentleman?” 

**I do. He behaves like a gentleman; and 
that’s more than I can say of you.” 

Captain Boomsby winced. The idea of con- 
trasting his conduct with mine! 

**Do you know what that boy is? ” demand- 
ed he, his indignation beginning to get the 
better of his surprise. 

**T only know that he is a guest in my house, 
and he shall be treated like a gentleman,” re- 
torted the landlord. 

‘“*A gentleman! Why, he is a hand before 
the mast in my vessel —the schooner Great 
West.” 

‘“* Perhaps he is; I don’t care anything about 
that. If he looks like a gentleman and be- 
haves like one, he is just as good as the gov- 
ernor of New York in this hotel.” 

** That boy belongs to me,” added Captain 
Boomsby. 

** Belongs to you! 


Are you his father?” 
**No; I’m not his father; but I’m his guar- 


deen. I took him out of the poor-house; and 
he’s to work for me for his board and clothes 
till he’s twenty-one.’ 

**T don’t know you, sir.” 

* That boy knows me, if you don’t.” 

**T don’t know anything about the case, and 
don’t care. If the young gentleman wants to 
yo to New York with, you; I don’t prevent him 
from doing so,” said the landlord. 

** But you want to prevent me from taking 
kim with me,” growled my tyrant. ‘ He’s got 
a lot of money that b’longs to me.” 

** Did you give it to him?” 

‘¢ That don’t make no difference. 
got belongs to me.” 

**]T don’t know you; and all I’ve got to say 
is, that you can’t meddle with the young gen- 
tleman in my house.” 

** But I tell you I'm his guardeen,” protested 
Captain Boomsby. 


What he’s 
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* Can you prove it?) Have you any papers 
to show for it?” demanded the landlord, rather 
impatiently. 

‘© Of course I don’t carry my papers with 
me, for I didn’t know he was going to run 
away.” 

** It’s no use to say anything more about it. 
I don't know you; and I shall see that no harm 
comes to the young gentleman while he is in 
my hotel.” 

‘I've come up here after this boy; and I'm 
not going back without him,” added my tyrant, 
obstinately; and I did not believe he would, 
if he could possibly avoid it. 

**You can do as you like about that,” said 
the landlord. ‘‘ The young gentleman was 
brought here by Mr. Buckminster, one of the 
richest and most influential men in Newburgh ; 
and I'm responsible to him for the young gen- 
tleman.” 

**T don’t know nothin’ about Mr. Buckmin- 
ster; and I don’t care howrich heis. He ain't 
rich enough to tread me under his heel,” blus- 
tered the captain. 

‘« He wants to see you, Captain Boomsby,” 
I interposed. 

‘* Who wants to see me?” 

** Mr Buckminster.” 

‘¢ What does he want of me?” 

** He would like to pay you something for 
releasing me.” 

“*Do you hear that?” demanded Captain 
Boomsby, turning to the landlord. ‘* Don't 
that look as though the boy belonged to me?” 

“ I don’t pretend to settle the rights of the 
case,” replied Mr. Van Eyck. ‘‘ You can't 
meddle with the young gentleman in my house. 
If Mr. Buckminster wants to see you, I'll send 
for him to commie down here and meet you.” 

**] don’t want to see him: I’ve nothing to 
do with him. The boy belongs to me, and I 
want him — that’s all.” 

“ Perhaps he will buy out your interest in 
the young man,” suggested the landlord, tak- 
ing his cue from what I had said. 

“He will pay you a lot of money to release 
me,” I added, hoping to reach him through 
his cupidity. 

** Don’t talk to me, Sandy,” said he, fixing a 
savage glance upon me. ‘I don’t want to sell 
out! After what’s happened, this man hain’t 
got money enough to buy me out. We hain't 
settled up old scores yet. It’s got out all over 
Gloss’nb’ry that my boy's a thief through 
your goin’s on, you rascal.” 

‘*He'stole the money; I didn’t do it; and 
it’s his own fault. You had me arrested for it, 
and Nicholas confessed before the justice that 
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he took the quarter,” I replied, more for the 
information of the landlord than because I 
wished to provoke my tyrant. 

‘‘It was all your doin’s, any way. Then 
folks say you got the better o’ me, and made 
me let you alone. I don’t let you go till I get 
even with you,” said the captain, shaking his 
head to emphasize his wrath. 

This was a new revelation to me. I was not 
aware that my tyrant was suffering from ‘ the 
speech of people,” on account of what had 
transpired in the court and in the barn; but 
what he said was a sufficient key to his savage 
treatment of me on board of the Great West. 
His involuntary explanation, made in his an- 
ger, only increased my repugnance to return 
with him to the vessel. I was determined not to 
do so, and 1 was confirmed in my opinion that 
the negotiation which Mr. Buckminster pro- 
posed would result in no good to me. 

‘* Don't you be impudent.to me, Sandy,” said 
the captain, in reply to my plain and simple 
statement of the facts. ‘* The day of reck’nin’s 
comin’, and the more you pile up, the wus it 
will be for you.” 

I had no doubt of this, if he succeeded in 
getting me away from my new friend; and I 
made no reply. 

‘‘ This thing has gone far enough,” inter- 
posed. the landlord. 

‘*You have heard what he says, landlord, 
and you can judge from his talk that he’s my 
boy,” replied Captain Boomsby, considerably 
excited. ‘*I want the money in his pocket 
that belongs to me, and then I want him.” 

‘*T must go down stairs and attend to my 
business, and I don’t want to hear any more 
of it,” added Mr Van Eyck. 

** You can go,” sneered the captain. 

‘* This room belongs to the young gentle- 
man, and you must leave it,” said the landlord, 
very decidedly. 

‘‘ Leave it? Leave that boy to get away 
from me? Not if I know myself,” protested 
the captain. 

‘* Well, sir, if I know myself, you don’t stay 
here more than one minute longer,” retorted 
the landlord, rolling up his sleeves, with a 
very decided indication of business. ‘‘If I 
have to put you out, I shall hand you over to 
the police for disturbing my house.” 

‘‘That’s rather rough,” added Captain 
Boomsby, more mildly. 

‘*Mr. Buckminster has the charge of the 
young gentleman. He brought him here, and 
] don’t know anybody but him in this business. 
If you want to see him, I'll send for him; and 
that’s all I can do,” continued Mr. Van Eyck, 
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placing himself directly in front of my ty- 
rant. 

‘* Well, I guess I’d:better see him,” added 
the captain, unwillingly adopting the only 
safe alternative, and backing out of the room. 

** You should always lock your door, young 
man,” said the landlord, significantly, as he 
followed the visitor.out of the room. 

I immediately locked the door, and realized 
that Iwas alone again. Though I was now 
well dressed, and had money in my pocket, I 
felt that I was still a poor boy,.and never in 
greater peril than at this moment, for nothing 
could possibly be more terrible to me than be- 
ing carried back to the Great West and the 
miseries of my former home. The landlord 
would send for Mr. Buckminster; but, as that 
gentleman had told me, he had an engage- 
ment, and the chances were that the messenger 
would not find him. Even if he did, I had no 
hope that any good result would come of the 
interview. What should I do? This was the 


most interesting question I could put to my- 
self. I was under the impression that Captain 
Boomsby had the legal right to take me away 
with him, though I knew little or nothing 
about law. 

I had already said enough in the presence 


of Mr. Van Eyck.to satisfy any one that I had 
lived with the captain; and I was afraid he 
would be able to make out a case against me, 
in spite of Mr. Buckminster and the landlord. 
Though I could not understand how the case 
was to be brought to an issue, I had the idea 
that it was to be settled somewhere, and by 
authority. If Captain Boomsby insisted upon 
taking me away by the eight o'clock train, a 
row was inevitable, for the landlord was plucky 
enough to interfere. He had spoken of the 
police, which suggested the course of proceed- 
ing, and my tyrant might be able to make out 
his case. I did not like the situation, present 
or prospective. 

But I had not been alone five minutes before 
some one tried the door and found that it was 
locked. I wondered who it could be. The 
knob had not been rudely grasped, ‘as Captain 
Boomsby would have done it; and I concluded 
that it was the landlord, who had come up 
again to see that I was still secure. I waited 
a moment, and then I heard a gentle knock on 
the door. My tyrant would not have knocked 
so softly as that; he would have hit the panel 
as he chopped wood. He would have done it 
in the imperative mood. I thought, therefore, 
that it. was the landlord, coming to tell me 
what to do next. Very likely he had come to’ 
take me to some secure place where Captain 
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Boomsby could not find me.. He could lead 
me down the back stairs, and send me to the 
house of some friend until Mr. Buckminster 
and my tyrant had settled the business. I was 
so sure I had correctly divined the intentions 
of Mr. Van Eyck, that I put on my hat and 
took my bag in my hand, so that there should 
not be an instant’s delay on my part in carry- 
ing out his plan. I opened the door. 

I had made a wretched blunder. It was Cap- 
tain Boomsby.. I had forgotten that he was 
as cunning as he was cruel and malicious. 
Though I opened the door very cautiously, 
and only a few inches, the great cow-hide 
boot of the captain was instantly placed 
against it, so that I could not close it again. 
In spite of my efforts to prevent him from 
doing so, he pushed the door open, and I was 
compelled to retreat towards the window. My 
tyrant entered the chamber, closed and locked 
the door behind him; then he paused and be- 
stowed upon me a glance of malicious triumph. 

** Sandy, you are going back to New York 
with me to-night,” said he. 

‘* Do you think so?” I replied, not knowing 
what else to say. 

‘*T know it. The landlord has gone off 
somewhere, after that Mr. Buckminster, I reck- 
on. You won't be here when he comes back. 
You'll go down those stairs, and out the front 
door, down to the ferry. If you don't do it, 
I'll choke the life out of you!” he added; and 
I never saw him look quite so savage. ‘ Will 
you do it, or shall I shake you up a little 
first?” 

I concluded neither to do it nor to be shaken 
up. I sprang out the window upon the piazza, 
and ran upon the roof to the farthest end of 
it. I did not stop: to see whether Captain 
Boomsby followed me, for I turned a corner 
and lost sight of him. I heard him call upon 
me to stop, but I did not heed him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE YOUNG BOATMAN. 


I nap turned two corners, and reached the 


rear of the hotel. From the piazza I jumped 
down two feet upon a shed, the eaves of which 
were not more than six feet from the ground. 
I dropped my bag, and was preparing to follow 
it, when I heard a tremendous crash of pine 
boards, as though the whole piazza, over which 
I had just passed, nad been broken down; but 
this was not the case, for what I could see of 
it was still in position. I did not deem it pru- 
dent, however, to delay my escape; and, slid- 
ing off the eaves of the shed, to the great peril 
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of my new clothes, I ‘‘ hung off,” reaching the 
solid earth in safety. 

I found myself in the back-yard of the hotel, 
where the wood-pile, the swill-tub, and the 
dirt-barrel were kept. I had no business with 
these things; and, assuring myself that no 
one had followed me on the piazza, I hastened 
to the gate in the board fence, which opened 
into the street running at right angles with 
the one on which was the front of the hotel. 

It was.a narrow thoroughfare, and appeared 
to be deserted. I stepped out at the gate, and 
crossed this street. I saw that quite a crowd 
had gathered in front of the house, and the 
first person I recognized was the landlord. He 
was excitedly pointing to the roof of the piaz- 
za, and, looking up, I saw what had occasioned 
the crash I had heard. In the roof was a great 
ragged hole, beneath the window of my room, 

When I walked over that piazza it had oc- 
curred to me that it was a very shaky struc- 
ture, for the boards creaked and yielded under 
my feet, as though I had weighed a ton. It 
was evidently built in the frailest manner, and 
only to keep the sun off the people below. It 
was simply boarded up and down, with hat- 
tens over the cracks. In the crowd I saw Cap- 
tain Boomsby, in whose face the landlord was 
shaking the fist of his left arm, while he point- 
ed at the break above with the other. It was 
plain to me then that my tyrant had followed 
me out the window. He was heavier than I, 
and had probably stepped less gently. The 
slender roof had caved in beneath him, drop- 
ping him upon the platform below. I inferred 
that the landlord had not gone away, as the 
captain said he had, doubtless intending tode- 
ceive me. 

I was so interested in this scene, I forgot, 
for the moment, that I was a fugitive. No 
one noticed me, for everybody was listening 
to the animated dialogue between the landlord 
and my late visitor. Among the crowd I saw 
a man whom I supposed to be a policeman. I 
wanted to hear what was said, and I crossed 
the narrow street again, in order to secure a 
position at the corner of the hotel, where I 
could beat a hasty retreat if necessary. 

*T tell you that was my boy. He belongs 
to me!” said my tyrant. 

‘s You broke into his room, and tried to rob 
him of his money!” replied the landlord, 
warmly. ‘* You had no more business there 
than you had in my chamber.” 

‘“* The boy belongs to me, and that’s enough,” 
retorted the captain. ‘‘’Tain’t no use to talk 
of robbing him. But while you’re jawing 
here, he’s getting away from me.” 
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‘* Don’t let him ‘go, officer,” protested Mr. 
Van Eyck, as the captain attempted to. break 
through the crowd. 

I saw the policeman, or whatever he was, 
put his hand on my tyrant’s shoulder, 

‘* Are you going to take me up?” demanded 
Captain Boomsby.° 

‘* You broke into that room in the hotel,” 
said the officer. 

‘* No, I didn’t; my boy let me in.” 

‘*He would haye taken the young man’s 
money away from him by force, if I hadn’t in- 
terfered,” added the landlord, 

‘“‘Thad a right to take it from him,” an- 
swered the captain. “I want the boy; he'll 
tell you how it is.” 

‘*T don’t want my guests driven out of the 
hotel by people who have no right in the 
house. Mr. Buckminster brought the boy to 
me; and he’s the one that saved his daughter 
when she fell overboard in New York this 
morning,” continued the landlord. 

‘*Mr. Constable, you’d better look up the 
boy, and then. youll find it’s all right,” per- 
sisted the captain. 

Though I was very much interested in the 
dispute, I did not consider it prudent. for me 
to remain and hear any more of it. I retreated 
up the narrow street leading away from the 
river. I soon came to a broader avenue, in 
which a considerable number of people were 
passing to and fro. They took no notice of 
me, and did not seem to suspect that I had 
just escaped from a great peril. I did not tell 
them, but taking my place in the crowd, I 
walked along towatds the north.. Iwas not 
going anywhere in particular, my only motive 
being to get as far away as possible from Cap- 
tain Boomsby. I travelled at a rapid rate, 
looking behind me occasionally, to assure my- 
self that the captain of the Great West was 
not following me, I did not see either him or 
the landlord, or any one who appeared to be 
the ieast concerned about my affairs. It seemed 
to me Mr. Van Eyck had made out so good a 
case that the officer would have to commit 
Captain Boomsby for ‘breaking and enter- 
ing,” though he had certainly broken out rather 
than in. 

I did not worry about what would become 
of my tyrant. I was satisfied that, if arrested, 
Mr. Buckminster would procure his release in 
the morning, if not before, for there was no 
malice in his nature, and he would know that 
the captain’s story was true, as, the officer 
seemed to suspect it was. I was sorry not to 
see my kind friend again; but I dared not at- 
tempt to visit him, or to wait till he came to 
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the hotel for me the next day. ._ I had been 


compelled to take this decisive step, and I felt 


that my only safety was in flight. After I had 
walked a while, I saw that there was a road on 
the bank of the river below me. I was out of 
the central part of the city, and the houses 
were now quite scattered. I crossed to the 
river road, and continued to walk towards the 
north, 

Icould not help comparing my condition 
with what it was when I found myself on board 
of the steamer, after I had saved Miss Buck- 
minster. I was neatly and comfortably clothed, 
with shoes on my feet, a hat on my head, and 
a bagin my hand. I had thirteen dollars in 
cash in my pocket, and, as long as I was out 
of Captain Boomsby’s reach, it did not make 
much difference to me that I was a fugitive. I 
had no crime on my conscience, 

But I could not remain long without a pur- 
pose; and as I trudged on my way, I could not 
help thinking that I was headed towards Al- 
bany. I thought of the Great West — not the 
schooner, but the country; and very soon it 
was impressed upon my mind that I was GoING 
West. I had had this region in my mind 
when I first thought of breaking away from 
the cruel slavery in which I had lived from 
my early childhood. I was “*‘ going west,” and 
this idea was soon so firmly fixed in my mind 
that I thought no more of the events which 
had transpired in Newburgh. Forgetting the 
past, I looked forward to a bright future in the 
land of promise. 

I had gone but a short distance after I real- 
ized that I had a new purpose, when my at- 
tention was attracted by a sail-boat which ap- 
peared to have been thrown almost out of the 
water, on the gravelly shore of the river. Dy 
her bow was a boy, about my own age, who 
seemed to be greatly perplexed, and I conelud- 
ed that he had run her ashore by accident. He 
was very well dressed, and his face was so 
white and delicate, I concluded that he was 
some gentleman’s son. I stopped in the road 
to look at him for a moment, and conjecture 
what his trouble was, if I could. I saw him 
put his shoulder to the bow of the boat and 
try to push her off, but she was too heavy for 
his strength. I was out of talking distance of 
him, and I walked down the slope to the 
shore. 

‘* What’s the matter, my boy?” I asked. 

**T can’t get my boat off,” he. replied, with 
an anxious glance at me. 

‘*She’s almost high and dry; 
get her so far out of the water?” 

‘*T suppose I got frightened,” he answered, 


how did you 
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with rather a ‘sickly smile. ‘ The wind «was 
blowing very hard, and I thought she was go- 
ing to tip over. I steered for the shore; and 
when the boat began to grate on the bottom, 
a big steamer came along. and her swash car- 
ried me up here. She stuck, and I can’t move 
her.” 

“Tf the wind blows too hard for. you, why 
don’t you let her remain where she is?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Tt don’t blow quite so hard as it did, I 
think; but I wish I had some one with me that 
knew more about a boat than I do.” 

‘*Why do you come out in a boat if you 
don’t know how to manage her?” 

‘*T do know how pretty well; but somehow she 
didn’t work just right to-day. I don’t think T 
was ever out when it blew so hard as it did 
half an hour ago. I have sailed the boat up 
and down the river a great deal, and thought 
I knew all about her.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘In that white house down the river,” he 
replied, pointing to an elegant mansion on the 
other side. 

‘* What’s your name?” I continued, perhaps 
with more ‘*Down East” curiosity than I 
ought to have manifested. 

‘Ellis Dykeman. What’s yours?” 

** Mine’s Alick Duddleton,” I replied, choos- 
ing a new short name for myself; but I was sor- 
ry a moment later that I had given my name. 

“Where are you going, Alick?” he asked, 
apparently ready to make friends with me at 
once. 

. ** Up the river,” I replied. 

** Are you going on foot?” he inquired, with 
more interest than I thought the occasion re- 
quired. 

‘**T was going to walk tiil I came to a ferry.” 

** You will walk a long way before you come 
to one, going in that direction.” 

‘Tf you want to put this craft into the wa- 
ter, I'll help you, my boy,” I added. ‘‘ Be- 
tween us both, I guess we can float her.” 

**T was going to get her into the water, and 
then wait till the wind didn’t blow quite so 
hard as it does now,” said he, rather doubt- 
fully, as he looked at’ the white caps on the 
river; and it seemed to have breezed up a little 
more since I joined him. 

**It don’t blow hard at all, my lad,” I re- 
plied. 

‘Tt blows too hard for me,” he added, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘ But the tide is going out, and 
I want to get the boat into the water before it 
is any lower.” 


** All right, Ellis, my hearty,” I continued, : 
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putting my bag on a rock. “ Tinve you an 
anchor‘on-board of -your craft?” 

‘¢ Of course I have: I wouldn't go to sea 
withoitt an anchor.” 

“Go to sea! Do you call it going to'sea to 
sail on this river?” 

‘* It’s all the same thing.” i 

He threw over the anchor, and’ I stuck one of 
the flukes into the gravel, so as to prevent the 
boat from going adrift whem: she was launched. 

‘Is your cable fast?” I asked. 

*My what?” 

** Your cable, the anchor rope.” 

*O! Yes.” 

We placed our shoulders at the bow of the 
boat; but she was too much éven for both of us. 
I found a piece of joist on the beach, and using 
this as a lever, I worked the boat down till her 
stern was afloat; and then we easily shoved 
her off. The shore was very bold, so that we 
could step into her from the dry ground; and 
I was the first to do so, for I wanted to exam- 
ine the craft. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A GRAND EXPEDITION. 


THE sail-boat was a finer craft than TI had 
ever seen before. She was sloop-rigged, about 
twenty feet long, and eight feet beam — rather 
too large for a boy of Ellis Dykeman’s strength 
to handle easily. Forward she had a good-sized 
cuddy, or cabin, in which were two berths, 
with regular beds all made up in them; and 
this seemed like a piece of nonsense to me. 
The standing room was rather small for a 
craft of her length, the space which properly 
belonged to it having been given to the cuddy, 
where it was less needed. She was lined with 
hard wood of different colors, and richly orna- 
mented with brass work. I liked the shape of 
the boat very much, for she looked as though 
she would sail fast, and keep right side up. 

When I had looked her over on deck and in 
the standing room, I crawled into ‘the cuddy. 
Though it took up so much of the boat's space, 
it was still not very large. Pursuing my in- 
vestigations, I found this cabin was filled up 
in every locker and vacant space with provis- 
ions and stores. Paper bags filled with ship- 
biscuit, crackers, and baker’s bread, bundles 
of beefsteak, mutton chops, fish, ham, and 
vegetables. were deposited in every available 
space. Forward of the mast were an open 
furnace and a keg of charcoal, which might 
be used on shore or on deck for cooking, but 
not in the cuddy without stifling the steward. 
On one of the berths were an overcoat and a 
shawl, and under it was a pair of rubber boots. 











‘*ELLie!” EJACULATED THE 


It seemed to me ‘that the boat was provis- 
ioned for a three weeks’ cruise; and I could 
not imagine for what purpose all these eatables 
were provided. The young boatman was al- 
most within hail of his own home, and did not 
dare to sail her in even a tolerably stiff breeze. 
However, the boat was a beautiful craft, and 


I could not help admiring. her. Small as she 
was, she had a little horizontal wheel for steer- 
ing apparatus, which was a new thing to me, 
and so strange that I spent some time in ex- 
amining it. 

‘* Well, how do you like her, Alick?” asked 
the boatman. 

‘‘ First rate; nothing could be better,” I re- 
plied. ‘*‘ Who owns her?” 

**T do.” . 

‘*You? You mean your father.” 

‘No, I don’t. My father gave her to me 
last summer as a birthday present.” 

**Do you sail her yourself?” 

‘* Sometimes I do; but the boatman is gen- 
erally with me.” 

I thought so, but I did not care to undervalue 
his ability by saying so. 

‘* Why did you come out without him when 
the wind was so fresh?” I asked. 

‘*T didn’t know it blew so hard. Don’t you 
think it blows too hard for her now?” ~ 
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** Not a bitof it! Ill sail her for you, if you 
like,” I volunteered. 

**Do you know how?” 

“Dol? I’ma sailor.” 

I might have added that all sailors were by 
no means boatmen; but I was both, for I had 
had considerable experience in managing sail- 
boats, and I believed I understood the business 
as well as any, yachtman. 

** All right, Alick; I should like to have you 
yery much,” added Ellis, coming on board of 
the Seabird, for that was her name, though 
there is not much pickle in the Hudson above 
West Point. 

I took off the stops of the mainsail, which 
were tied up in “ granny knots,” and, with the 
assistance of Ellis, hoisted the sail. We got 
in the anchor, and while the boatman was stow- 
ing it forward I hoisted the jib, and got un- 
der way. The boat darted off like a race-horse 
under the influence of the fresh breeze. The 
wind was north-west, and I let off the sheet 
till I had the Seabird before it. The way she 
spun along astonished me, for I had never 
handled one of these fast boats, or even been 
in one. ; 

“I don’t want to go this way,” said Ellis, 
vehemently, rising from the cuddy, where he 
had been stowing away the anchor. 
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‘* Didn't you say that-white house was your 
father’s?” I asked, pointing to the mansion on 
the other side and down the river. 

** That’s my house; but I don’t want to go 
home,” he-protested warmly. 

**Don’t you? Where do you want to go?” 

** Up the river.” 

‘*But, my hearty, it’s almost dark, and you 


won’t get home till late if you go up the river,” ’ 


I remonstrated, 

**T don't care; I want to go up the benais 
insisted the young boatman. 

‘All right, my lad. This boat is yours, 
and you shall go where you please in her,” I 
replied, putting down the helm, and hauling 
in the sheet. 

‘That's what I want,” added Ellis. Dyke- 
man. ‘I’m bound up the river.” 

As the river bears: a little to the eastward 
above Newburgh, I found I could lay a course, 
and still have the Seabird go tolerably free. As 
the wind was flawy, I held the sheet, with a 
turn over the cleat, in one hand, and managed 
the horizontal wheel with the other. I got the 
hang of the steering gear in a few moments, 
and liked it very much. It was nothing but 
fun to handle that craft; and it seemed to me 
that I could do it all night without winking. 

** She works like a top,” I said, as the boat 
dashed rapidly on her course up the river, the 
spray flying over her bows. 

‘*She is a nice boat,” replied Ellis; but I 
suspected from his tone and manner that he 
did not feel quite at home in her. 

It was simply lively sailing, yet, to one not 
much accustomed to a boat, it was too exciting 
to be enjoyable. The Seabird jumped a little, 
and tossed considerable water about her for- 
ward deck; but it-was nothing to what I had 
seen many a time off Glossenbury harbor. 

** Don’t you think we are going it a little too 
fast?” asked Ellis, after he had watched the 
motion of the boat for a while. 

‘The faster the better,” I replied, with a 
laugh. 

‘* She was doing it this way when I ran up 
to the shore,” he added, rather timidly. 

‘** She is going along first rate: she couldn’t 
do any better.” 

‘* But she is so uneasy, and jerks so! And 
see what a lot of water is pouring over her!” 

‘«That’s nothing: every good boat picks up 
some water when she is on the wind, or nearly 
so,” I explained. ‘‘I shouldn’t ask for any- 
thing better than this.” 

‘** You say you are.a sailor?” 

‘* Of course I am; I have been out of sight 
of land most of the time for the last week.” 





‘“ All right; go ahead. I suppose if you can 
stand it I can.” 

“ This is nothing but baby-sailing, Ellis. If 
you are going to run the Seabird. you mustn’t 
mind anything of this sort, Your boat will 
stand twice as much weather as she is getting 
now. She is a good sea-boat, too, and won't 
make much of a row in a heavy swell.” 

** She’s a life-boat,” added the boatman, 

** How’s that?” 

** She has five copper air-tanks, so that she 
would not sink with six men inher, if she were 
full of water.” 

“Then I should be willing to cross the ocean 
in her. I shouldn't care if it was a little damp, 
as long as I had something under me to stand 
on.” 

** You can’t sink her.” 

**[ shall not try. She is the prettiest boat, 
by all odds, that I ever handled,” I replied, 
though that was not saying much. “ You are 
bound up the river, Ellis; but where are you 
going?” 

** To Albany,” replied he, decidedly; and I 
realized that my talk had fully reassured him 
in regard to the boat. 

‘To Albany? Do you mean so?” ° 

‘* Of course I do” 

‘* Did you intend to run this boat to Albany 
yourself?” I asked, amazed at the imprudence 
of the boy, when he was afraid of a white cap 
or the easy jumping of the boat. 

‘*T did; but I intended to anchor or lay up 
at the side of the river when it blew as hardas 
it does now.” 

‘* You are a rough old salt,” I added, laugh- 
ing. 

‘* Perhaps Iam; but I am glad I fellin with 
you. I think you are a first-rate sailor.” 

‘“*Thank you, Ellis. A fellow needn’t be 
very salt to handle a boat on this river.” 

‘¢ I’m not going to stop on this river.” 

‘“‘T should have thought a bold fellow like 
you would go the other way, and head your 
craft out to sea.” 

“The salt water don’t suit me very well. 
I've been studying geography this last winter, 
and when I had to tell my tutor how a boat 
could go from New York city to Chicago, I 
wanted to try it myself; and lam going todoso.” 

‘* Do you_mean that you are going to Chica- 
go in this boat?” I asked, confounded by the 
enterprise of the young boatman. 

“I'm going to try it, any how.” 

‘¢ Which way are you going?” 

‘Through Erie Canal, to Lake Erie, and by 
the great lakes the rest of the way,” he replied, 
coolly, 
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It seemed to me that Ellis Dykeman was a 
juvenile lunatic. I was afraid the study of 
geography had turned -his. brain.. But I te- 
membered that I had imagined just such a voy- 
age myself while I was studying geography. 
I had thought that I should like to go in a boat 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through the 
rivers, lakes, and canals, to the Gulf of Mexico; 
but the idea had never entered my héad except 
as a kind of vision, a freak of the imagination. 

‘* How long will it take you to go to Chica- 
go?” Lasked. 

“TI don’t know; all summer, I suppose. 
I started in the spring, so as to have time 
enough for it,” answered Ellis, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, as though the project was en- 
tirely real to him. 

It was evident that he was “‘ going west” as 
well as myself; and as I had plenty of time to 
spare, the idea of accompanying him was de- 
lightful. But the scheme appeared to be too 
wild to be real, and it did not seem to me that 
his parents could consent to such an expedi- 
tion, especially as the boy was anything but a 
skillful boatman, 

‘‘ What does your mother say to this voy- 
age?” TI asked, carefully approaching the deli- 
cate Subject, for by this time I began to suspect 
that there were two runaways on board of the 
Seabird, instead of one. 

‘‘T haven’t any mother,” he replied, rather 
stiffly, as though he comprehended the leading 
of my question. ‘* My mother died six years 
ago.” 

‘* Well, what does your father say?” I per- 
sisted. 
‘* He don’t care ; he don't say anything.” 

‘* Does he know about it?” 

Ellis bit his lip, and leoked vexed at the in- 
quiry. 

‘* He don’t care what I do.” 

‘*Don’t he? Honor bright, Ellis, does he 
know you are bound to Chicago by the canal 
and great lakes?” 

‘No, he don’t,” he replied, sharply, as though 
he felt above a lie. 

‘*Then you are running away from home,” 
I suggested, mildly. 

‘*T don’t know that I am runningavay. My 
father don’t care where I go; he lets me go 
anywhere I please,” replied. Ellis, pouting like 
a school-girl. 

‘* This won’t do, my. hearty,” I added, put- 
ting the helm hard up, and easing off and 
sheet. 

‘What are you about, Alick?” demanded 
the young boatman, when the boat had come 
about, and was headed down the river. 
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‘*T am going to take you back to your fa- 
ther’s house, for I don’t help any young fellow, 
who has a good, home, to run away from his 
parents,” I answered, virtuously. 

One runaway. taking another back to his fa- 
ther'’s house! , It was rather odd, but such was 
the truth. 


CHAPTER XXIV.. 
AN ANXIOUS FATHER. 


“TI pon’r. want to go home, Alick,” said 
Ellis Dykeman, very decidedly. ‘I’m not a 
baby.” 

**T don’t think you are, my hearty; on the 
contrary, I believe you have pluck and enter- 
prise enough for a full-grown man.” 

‘* What do you want to take me home for, 
then?” 

** Keep. cool, Ellis, and we'll talk it over.” 

*“T'm cool enough; but you are not going 
to take me home,” protested he. 

** Now, perhaps I. am,” I replied, laughing, 

** It’s mean if you do.” 

‘¢ It would be mean if I didn’t.” 

“T was a fool to tell you what I was about.” 

‘“‘That may be. Now let us look at it. It 
would be mean for you'to run away, Ellis.” 


“T don't think so; I’m able to take care of 


myself.” 

“Very likely you are; but you will find 
taking care of yoursclf is a different thing from 
what you think it is. You live in that fine 
house you showed me — don't you?” 

“Of course I do,” he answered, rather 
groutily, but apparently interested in what I 
was saying in spite of himself. 

‘* Very likely you have a nice room in that 
house.” 

‘«T have two; one to sleep in, and the other 
for a play-room, when I can't go out” 

‘* You have enough to eat and drink, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘*Enough to eat and drink? I guess my 
father lives as well as anybody in this coun- 
try!” 

‘** And you sit at the table with him?” 

‘* Po be sure I do.” 

‘* Who looks out for you at oi if you 
have no mother?” 

**T look out for myself. We haven house- 
keeper, but she has to do what I tell her, or 
she’ll catch it.” 

‘* Then she uses you well.” 

‘Yes; and I like her very well. She lets 
me do what I please, and I don’t find any fault 
with her. I used to go to school in the city, 
but now I have a tutor.” 

‘* Then I think you must be an only child.” 
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**No, I'm not. I have two sisters, but they 
are younger than I am.” 

‘And your father gives you everything 
you want, even to a handsome boat like this?” 

**Yes; and I have a nice row-boat, a pony 
and phaeton. My father has.a steam yacht 
which I can have when I like. I suppose I 
can get anything I want.” 

‘* Your father must have piles of money,” I 
added. 

**I suppose he has: he has retired from 
business.” 

** Does he lick you?” 

** Lick me?” 

** Flog you, whip you?” 

‘* My father?” he queried, giving mea look 
of blank astonishment. 

‘* Yes; does he, or anybody, flog you?” 

‘*My father never whipped me in his life, 
and I’m sure he would never let anybody 
do so.” 

**You don't look like a boy that has been 
abused.” 

‘* Of course I'm not abused, and never was.” 

**Then what do you want to run away for?” 
I asked, with energy; and it seemed to me 
the absurdest thing in the world that he 
should wish to leave such a home as he de- 
scribed. 

**T want to take the trip I told you about,” 
he replied, as if this were a satisfactory expla- 
nation of his conduct. 

**Don’t you think your father will worry 
about you to-night if you don’t come home?” 

**T don’t know; I didn’t think of that. My 
father don’t care what I do.” 

**Tf he don't, I would not run away.” 

**T want to go west.” 

**Going west in that way isn’t the thing, 
Ellis. I wondered why you had such a quan- 
tity of stores on board of the Seabird.” 

‘* [bought them over at Newburgh this after- 
noon. I didn’t know but it might take mea 
week to get up to Albany. It is about eighty 
miles, you know.” 

** What were you going to do with all that 
beefsteak, ham, mutton-chop, and other pro- 
vision?” 

‘*T must have something to eat.” 

**Do you know how to cook them?” 

“I never did cook any, but I know I could 
do it. Our boatman used to cook for us when 
we went out with parties, and I've seen him 
do it enough to know how it’s done.” 

**But how were you going to get through 
the canal? It must be over three hundred 
miles long.” 

“It's three hundred and sixty-three,” added 
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Ellis, who had evidently learned some of his 
geography very well. 

* That’s a long trip. How were you going 
to make it?” 

‘«T don’t know; but I can find a way.” 

** You have to pay for going through.” 

‘* T’ve got plenty of money, and it would be 
first-rate fun to go through the country in 
this way.” 

I did not doubt it, but I thought it would be 
the kindest thing in the world for me to re- 
turn this enterprising boy to his father. The 
Seabird flew so rapidly before the wind that 
by this time we were off Newburgh, and but 
a short distance from the elegant mansion on 
the opposite side of the river. Very much to 
my surprise Ellis made no further objection 
to returning home. Whether he was afraid 
of the -boat, or thought it useless to resist so 
stout a fellow as I was, I don’t know; but ina 
few moments more I rounded up at the pier 
in front of Mr. Dykeman’s house, and leaped 
ashore with the painter in my hand. 

‘“‘There is my father in the steam yacht,” 
said Ellis, pointing to a beautiful little screw 
steamer which was approaching the wharf. 

I dropped the Seabird astern, so that the 
steam yacht could come up at the pier; but 


Ellis kept his place in the stern. 


‘“* What are you going to do now, my lad?” 
I asked. 


‘*]’m not going to do anything,” he replied, 


moodily. ‘The game seems to be all up with 
me, and you have spoiled my fun.” 

It was nearly dark,,and I would have left 
my charge if I had not been afraid. he would 
startagain in the boat before his father landed. 
To my mind, running away from such a home 
as the mansion on the shore was an awful 
thing. Presently the steam yacht touched the 
wharf, and a well-dressed gentleman of forty 
leaped briskly upon it. 

“Ah, Ellie, been out sailing?” said he, 
walking over to the side of the pier where I 
was holding the painter of the Seabird. 

‘I’ve been up the river a little way,” replied 
the young man, coolly. 

‘It blows rather too hard for you to go out 
without the boatman, my son,” added Mr. 
Dykeman. ‘‘ Who is this young man with 
you, Ellie? Why don’t you introduce him?” 

‘I picked him up on the other side of the 
river,” answered Ellis, still coldly; and he did 
not seem to be well disposed towards me. 

‘*¢] don't know whether he picked me up, or 
I picked him up,” I interposed, laughing. “I 
found him with his boat nearly high and dry 
just above Newburgh, and I helped him off 
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with her. If you don’t object, Pll introduce 
myself. My name is Alick.” 

‘‘Glad to see you, Alick,” added Mr. Dyke- 
man, heartily and with a generous flow of good 
nature. 

‘“It blew rather fresh, and Ellis was some- 
what afraid of the boat. He said he was go- 
ing up the river, and I run her for him till: he 
told me he was going to run away.” 

‘Run away! Ellie run away!” exclaimed 
the father, laughing very heartily. 

‘*That’s what he was about,” I continued. 
‘He didn’t find any fault with his home, or 
anybody about it; but he was going to run 
away. I thought you might worry about him, 
and so I brought him back.” ’ 

‘¢T’m sorry you took so much troyble about 
the matter, Alick,” laughed Mr. Dykeman. 

‘*He had planned a long trip,” I added, ta- 
ken all aback by his answer. ‘* He was going 
to Chicago by the Erie Canal and the great 
lakes.” 

‘* Ellie?” ejaculated the anxious father. 

‘* That was the plan.” 

‘Is it possible that my son got up such an 
enterprise as that?” added Mr. Dykeman, who 
seemed to be delighted with the intelligence, 
and not at all angry or grieved that his son 
had attempted to run away. 

‘‘It’s.a fact, sir; and if you will look into 
his boat, you will find that she is provisioned 
for a three weeks’ cruise,” I continued, utterly 
amazed at the conduct of the father, and whol- 
ly unable to understand him. 

Mr. Dykeman stepped into the boat, looked 
into the cabin and lockers, and then seated 
himself in the standing room opposite his 
hopeful son. 

‘* Capital, Ellie!” exclaimed he. ‘‘ You are 
a boy after my own heart. I am sure, now, 
there is some enterprise in you.” 

‘* only wanted to follow up one of my geog- 
raphy lessons,” added Ellis. 

“That's right! I like to see boys reduce 
theory to practice.” 

‘* Well, sir, I'm sorry I meddled with the 
young gentleman,” I interposed, sheepishly. 

‘*So am J,” laughed the father. ‘But you 
meant just right, and I thank you all the 
same.” 

This was some consolation, but not much. 
It seemed to me incredible that a wealthy gen- 
tleman should be willing his son shoule run 
away, and even commend him for doing it. 

“It don't hurt boys to rough it; and if my 
son had got to Chicago in this boat I should 
have been proud of him,” added Mr. Dyke- 
man, 
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TI don’t think there was any more chance 
of his getting there, than there was of his get- 
ting to London on the same tack. He doesn’t 
know much about a boat.” 

‘* Experience would teach him,” replied the 
father, rubbing his hands.’ ‘‘ He can't upset 
this boat, and he would be safe in her even in 
the middle of Lake Erie. The boy has pluck 
and enterprise, and I have some hope of him 
now. Iwas always afraid I should spoil him 
by too much indulgence; and I am really glad 
to see him strike out for himself. He will 
make something one of these days.” 

**T didn’t think you would like to have him 
run away,” I suggested. ‘‘I didn’t know but 
you would worry about him.” 

‘* Certainly I would rather know where he 
is; and I think he would have written to me 
within a few days.” 

‘* That’s what I meant to do, father,” added 
Ellis, taking from the stern locker a portfolio, 
which he opened, exhibiting paper and enve- 
lopes. ‘‘I thought I should have to send to 
you for more money.” 

‘¢ That’s it!. Don't you see how thoughtful 
the boy is, Alick?” chuckled this strange par- 
ent. ‘I should have sent him all the money 
he wanted to carry out his enterprise. - Ellice 
isa good boy, and he would not have let me 
worry long. But I’m very much obliged to 
you, Alick; and, perhaps, after all it’s better 
as it is.” 

It seemed to me that it was a good deal bet- 
ter; but I doubted whether I should feel like 
doing my own thinking after this event. 

‘“*T always said if a boy of mine wanted to 
run away, I should let him run,’’ continued 
Mr. Dykeman, chuckling all the time as 
though he enjoyed the situation exceedingly. 
“Tf he found anything that suited him better 
than my home I was willing he should have 
the benefit of it. I wouldn't run after him as 
a man over at Newburgh is doing.” 

‘‘ Who's that, sir?” I asked, not a little 
alarmed. 

**T don’t remember his name, but he called 
the boy Sandy. He had followed the runaway 
up the river, and found him at Van Eyck’s 
hotel.” 

‘* Did he catch him, father?” asked Ellis, 
interested in the story. 

**No, he didn’t; the boy was too much for 
him,” laughed Mr. Dykeman. ‘‘ When the 
man got into the room, the boy jumped out 
the window on the roof of the piazza, and 
‘then, got down into the -street. The man 
leaped out the window after him, but the flim- 
zy piazza broke down, and let him through.” 
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“The man?” queried Ellis. 

‘*Yes; the boy was all right by this time. 
Van Eyck accused the man of breaking and 
entering, and trying to rob the boy of some 
money he had; and the constable took the 
man up and put him in the lock-up.” 

The rich man gave way toa fit of laughter, 
s0 much was he amused at the mishap of 
Captain Boomsby. 

‘Ts he in the lock-up now?” T asked. 

**No; it seems that Mr. Buckminster, for 
some reason or other, got him out. I wouldn’t 
have done it, and I hope the boy will get off. 
He has pluck enough to make a man of him- 
self. If that boy comes in my way I'll help 
him along.” 

** So will I, father! ” exclaimed Ellis. 

I felt grateful for their sympathy, but I did 
not deem it prudent to declare myself. If the 
captain and Mr. Buckminster were both on the 
lookout for me, it was hardly safe for me to 
go to the station and take the train for Alba- 
ny, as I had thought of doing. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
UP THE HUDSON. 


Mr.-DYKEMAN continued to laugh heartily 
at the misfortune of my late tyrant, as he dis- 
cussed the event of the afternoon at the hotel. 
But Ellis was soon tired of the story. 

“I’m not going to back out, father!” ex- 
claimed he, suddenly. ‘I’m bound for Chi- 
cago.” 

‘“*Bravo, my son!” added Mr. Dykeman, 
clapping his hands with delight. 

‘*T’ve made up my mind to go, and I'm go- 
ing.” 

* Capital, Ellie! 
these days.” 

**IT don’t believe I shall be wrecked on the 
canal,” added the young boatman, beginning 
to bustle about his craft, as though he meant 
business. 

‘“‘And it will be fine on the lakes at this 
season of the year,” said the father, taking 
himself out of the Seabird, as he did not in- 
tend to be a passenger in her, and as though 
he were ready and entirely willing that his son 
should start at once on his long and perilous 
journey. ‘*How much money have you, 
Ellie?” 

** About fifteen dollars, I think. I haven’t 
counted it since I bought my stores,” replied 
the boatman. 

** That won't do; you need more than that.” 

“T'was going to send for more when I got 
to. Albany.” 


You'll be a man one of 
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Mr. Dykeman handed him a roll of bills, 
which Ellis put in his wallet-without count- 
ing. The anxious father asked no questions 
and gave no directions. The only faith he 
had, or seemed to desire, was that the boat 
would not sink if she was upset by a squall. 

**T’m all right now, father,” said Ellis. 

‘Well, good by, my boy. Let me hear 
from you every day, if you can, for I shall be 
anxious to learn how you are getting on.” 

‘*T'll try to write every day, father.’ I shall 
certainly do so when I get short of money,” 
answered Ellis, lightly. ‘* Come, Alick!” 

* Am I to-go with you?” I inquired. 

**' You needn’t go if you don’t want to,” re- 
plied the ‘boatman, very independently, I 
thought, fora fellow who knew so little about 
a boat as he did. ‘I thought you said you 
wanted to go to Albany?” 

‘*T did; I should like to go.” 

** Come along then.” 

‘*Go with him, if you can, Alick, for you 
seem to be used to handling a boat,” said Mr. 
Dykeman to me, in a low toné. ‘ Take good 
care of him, and I'll pay you well for your 
trouble. He will want to come home in two 
or three days, at the most.” 

I made no reply, though I thought the gen- 
tleman had some original ideas about the 
management of boys.. After his last remark 
to me, I came to the conclusion that he was 
not entirely wanting in parental love. and it 
was possible he understood the character and 
temperament of his own son better than any 
other person could. IF stepped into the boat. 
The jib had been lowered, but the mainsail 
was still set. 

‘Well, skipper, I’m under your orders, and 
I will do what you say,” I continued, present- 
ing myself before the boatman. 

**T'll steer myself,” he replied, grasping the 
main sheet. ‘‘ You may hoist the jib.” 

I passed the painter over the eye of a ring- 
bolt in the pier, and run up the jib. Casting 
her loose, I went into the standing room, and 
hauled aft the jib sheet. The fresh breeze 
caught the ‘sails, and as Ellis had trimmed 
the mainsail altogether too flat, or had let 
her off too much, the first puff knocked the 
boat down till a bucketful of water came in 
over the washboard. 

** Be careful, Ellie!” shouted Mr. Dykeman, 
as he observed this careless management. 

I saw that the skipper was startled, for he 
was not used to this sort of thing; but he did 
not seem to know what to do. 

“ Luff her up, Ellis,” I said to him. 

Instead of luffing, he put the helm up, which 
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made the matter a great deal worse. He evi- 
dently did not know what I meant by heffing 
her up, and turned the wheel the wrong way. 
Another flaw struck her, and I verily. believe 
she would have gone over I had not cast 
off the main sheet, and let the sail run out. 

“You take the helm —will you, Alick?” 
said he, almost choking with terror. 

‘* You are all right now, my boy,” I an- 
swered, still holding the sheet. ‘‘ Luff her up; 
put the helm down! The other way.” 

“ She'll I don’t understand 
pleaded he. 

‘* You'll do now; sit down, and run for the 
steeple of that church on the hill. Don’t let 
your father think you don’t know what you 
are about.” 

I hauled in the sheet as he shifted the helm, 
till. the Seabird was close hauled on the star- 
board tack. 

‘© 7 don’t know what I’m about, whether my 
father thinks so, or not,” replied Ellis, frankly 
but timidly. ‘I never sailed the boat when 
there was wind enough to. ruffle the water, un- 
less the boatman was with me and told me 
just what to do. I never was out when, it 
blows as hard as it does now.” 

‘What were you going to do when you got 
out on one of the great lakes, where the storms 
are worse than they are on the ocean?” as I 
had heard a sailor on the Great West say. 

‘*T don’t know; I expected to learn all about 
it before I got to Albany. I thought I should 
hire a man to sail me on the lakes,” replied 
the boatman. ‘I think you had better take 
the wheel, Alick,” 

‘* Don’t you be scared, Ellis. You can’t up- 
set her if you try while I have this sheet in 
my hand,” I answered, encouragingly. 

‘I’m afraid of her.” 

‘‘Don’t give it up till you are out of sight 
of your father.” 

A sharp flaw had struck her again, and she 
tilted far over to leeward; but I eased off the 
sheet and let her up. 

‘“‘T'yve had enough of it, Alick!” he ex- 
claimed, rising to give me the wheel. 

‘* Don’t you see she’s all right now?” I add- 
ed, hauling in the sheet till the sails filled 
again. ‘* You can’t learn how to do it if you 
don't try; and this is the right time to get the 
hang of her.” 

‘-IT would rather learn when it don’t blow 
as hard as it does now. ‘It's a great deal worse 
than it was when we came down,” pleaded 
Ellis. ‘‘ Do take the wheel, Alick.” 

‘Don’t let your father think you area baby ; 
he’s looking at you.” 


upset! 1” 
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“T don’t eare if he is. I Gn ‘t handle her 
when it blows as it does now.’ 

‘¢ Try once more, and if you don't do better 
this time I will relieve you. You don’t mind 
your helm, Ellis, half close enough. You let 
her fall off eight points from the course I gave 
you. Where is that steeple now?” 

‘**T forgot all about the steeple.” 

“You might as well forget to breathe as 
forget what your course is in a boat. She has 
fallen off so much now that you can't fetch the 
steeple. Run for that house with a cupola, 
on the hill. Keep your eye on it all the time. 
Don’t lose sight of it for an instant. Thats 
the way to do things in this world. She will 
jump a little when you bring her up to it, but 
that won’t hurt any thing. Now mind your 
eye!™ 

I trimmed the mainsail, and the Seabird went 
along very well. As Ellis said, the breeze had 
freshened considerably, but it was nonsense 
to reef on a life-boat. The boatman kept his 
eye on the house I had designated, and I soon 
found that he was an apt scholar. When he 
knew what to do, he was able to doit. The 
boat jumped, and tossed the spray over her 
forecastle, but no harm came to her, and she 
did not offer to heel over unreasonably while 
she was well steered. As she was going along 
so well, I made fast the main sheet to the cleat 
on the boom, where it was always within my 
reach. 

“You are doing first rate, Ellis,” I said, as 
we were nearing the Newburgh side of the 
river. 

‘*But she tips so when the flaws come!” 

‘“*Never mind that; keep your eye on the 
house.” 

**T do; I am headed right for the cupola. 
Now she tips.” 

**Not much; she is safe enough till the wa- 
ter comes in over the washboard. When the 
liquid pours into the boat it is about time 
something was done.” 

**T should think it was!” exclaimed the 
boatman. “And you have fastened the 
sheet!” , 

** You can cure the tipping without touch- 
ing the sheet, my lad. When you think she 
is going over farther than feels good to you, 
just touch her up a little, and you will be all 
right.” 

** Do what?” 

“Touch her up; that is, put your helm 
down about half a spoke; not too much, or 
you will cramp or throttle her.” 

‘¢T don’t understand what you mean. There ! 
She is tipping more than I like now!” 
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‘* Pull the wheel towards you, just a little — 
not too much.” 

** Half a spoke; that’s it.” 

The hull of the boat immediately came up, 
and the sail began to quiver slightly near the 
mast. 

‘Well, now, that’s odd,” said Ellis, with a 
smile. ‘‘I never knew how to do that be- 
fore.” 

‘“*Mind your helm! Let her off again! 
When you do that, you must be careful to let 
her off as soon as the flaw eases up, or you'll 
broach her to, and have all your sails shaking. 
But it’s about time to go in stays.” 

** Go in what?” 

‘In stays; to go about on the other tack.” 

“‘ How shall I do it?. I’m afraid I shall up- 
set her.” 

‘*No; you won't. Give her a good full; 
push the wheel from you one spoke.” 

She got a good full, and began to heel down 
to an extent which was trying to the nerves 
of the untrained boatman. ; 

“*Now you are all right! Hard down your 
helm, Ellie! Pull the wheel towards you!” 

The effect of this movement of the horizon- 
til wheel. was. to crowd the tiller over to lee- 
ward; and as soon as it was done, the jib and 
mainsail began to shake: and bang furiously. 
Lut the Seabird worked very lively in. that 
breeze, and in an instant the sails began to 
draw on the other side. 

** Meet -her with the helm, my lad,” I called, 
as I cast off the weather and hauled on the lee 
jib sheet. ‘‘Go the other side of the wheel, 
and.draw the spokes towards you. Lively, or 
you will get a big tip.” 

She got it, anyway, for Ellis did not shift 
the helm at just the right moment. 

** She’s going over! ” cried he. 

**No she isn’t, Ellie.- Let off the wheel a 
spoke. That’s it! Now she rights!” 

‘*I thought she was going over,” said he, 
drawing a long breath. 

** You. mustn't: think -so. 
begins to come in over the board, I can ease 
her off in a second with the sheet.: -Don’t 
keep .her up too close;. you.cramp her so that 
she don’t go.ahead. You must learn to han- 
die. her by the feeling, just as you do your 
pony.” : 

‘*Tt takes about all my strength to hold this 
wheel,” added Ellis. ‘ 

‘*That’s a good: sign; she carries a strong 
weather helm, as she ought. Do you know 
what that is?” : 

‘I’m sure I don’t.” 


When the water | 
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“Tl tell you. You have to pull on the wheel 
to keep it in place — don’t you?” ‘ 

“Tl bet Ido! I have to pull hard.” 

‘* If you should let go, which way would 
the wheel turn?” 

‘Right away from me.” 

‘“* That is, the tiller would go down to lee- 
ward. The boat has a tendency to come up 
into the wind and spill the wind out of the 
sail. When a vessel carries a weather helm, 
the tiller has to be kept a little up towards the 
weather side. Now, if the boat tips too much, 
you have only to let the wheel turn a spoke, or 
less, and then the wind won't bear so hard on 
the sail. You should steer by the feeling; 
and when you are used to. it, you can keep her 
going all right with your eyes shut.” , 

“T see it now,” replied Ellis; and for the 
next half hour, while the boat was on the port 
tack, he steered very well. 

I watched him with interest all the time, but 
when it was almost dark, I suggested that it 
was supper time. The skipper of the Seabird 
was of the same mind, and I ran the boat up 
to one of the bold shores where we could easi- 
ly land. We were not more than three miles 
above Fishkill; and though Ellis proposed to 
stay here all night, for reasons of my own, 
which I did not care to discuss with him, I did 
not wish to do so. 


DO A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


BY JAMES A.’ BARTLEY. 


[Martin Luther, when asked how he had found time to ~ 


translate the Bible, said, ‘I did a little every day.” 


OULD we rear some noble structure > 
That shall conquer time for aye, 
We must learn the earnest lesson — 
** Do a little every day.” 


Love of ease and sloth are ever 
Tempting us to stop and stay; 

‘We must scorn their arts, and bravely 
‘*Doa little every day.” 


Though the guerdon of our lakor 
Still may seem so far away, 

Yet with valiant hearts and hopeful, 
‘Do a little every day.” 


If this law shall rule our conduct, 
We shall find the best of pay ; 

All the world will own our wisdom: 
‘* Do a little every day.” 
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A SHADOW OVER THE PAPER CAUSED US 10 LOOK UP. 


NATURE'S SOHOLAR. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A NEW HOME. 


E rested but one night at San Bernar- 
dino, for my uncle’s farm was only seven 
miles away, and the next morning, after an 
early breakfast, we rode out there, accompa- 


nied by Willie. After passing great fields of 
wheat, corn, barley, and alfalfa, — for it was 
the harvest season, — and great orchards of 
oranges, olives, and nuts, besides more famil- 
iar fruits, we came to a house, a long, low, 
irregular building, partly of adobe, or sun- 
dried brick, and partly of planks. 

A wide veranda of poles, supporting a 
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thatched roof, ran round the entire structure, 
and here we saw a venerable man, with patri- 
archal snowy beard and hair surrounding a 
fine, brown face, lolling in a rocking-chair, 
and teaching two beautiful boys at his side. 
The boys came bounding out to meet their 
father, and the old man, rising to greet us, 
was presented as Padré Stephano. Then uncle 
James called, ‘Juanita! Juanita!” © 

And from the kitchen, a detached building 
at the back, came a stout Indian woman, gayly 
dressed, and smiling pleasantly. 

“This is my housekeeper,” said uncle. ‘ Ju- 
anita, my sister and her daughter, have arrived. 
Take them to their rooms. Can you give us 
an early dinner?” 

He had spoken in Spanish, and she re- 
plied, — ' 
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‘* Si, Seftor.” But addressing us in imper- 
fect English, she led the way round the cor- 
ner of the veranda to a pleasant large room, 
with a smaller room opening into it. 

‘Tam glad that you speak English so well, 
Juanita,” said mother, wishing to propitiate 
the housekeeper, ‘ it will be pleasant for us.” 

‘* Es, M’dame,” and her broad smile dis- 
played all her white teeth ; ‘‘ master teacha me 
long time, but I spik not well till leetle Mas- 
ter Luis teacha me. Now I spik all words!” 

I ran out to find my little cousins, who were 
with their father. Luis and I were soon ex- 
cellent friends; he was merry, active, and 
quick, and always proved an entertaining 
companion. His brother, James Alphonso, 
whom we called ’Phonny, was grave and shy, 
but a brave, high-spirited child, and one whom 
we loved better every day. He and Willie 
were already fond of each other. 

I had entered now upon a life in strange and 
charming contrast to the years of sorrow and 
privation that I remembered in New York. 
It took me some little time, and mother still 
longer, to become accustomed to the simple, 
almost rude customs of this new country. 
The large rooms, without ornament, and con- 
taining very little furniture; the simple diet 
— our bill of fare at first consisting almost in- 
variably of carné con chilé, or, sun-dried beef, 
stewed with peppers, beans, tortillas, eggs, 
coffee, and tea—and the large family round 
me, seemed at first almost bewildering. 

We were — my uncle, ‘‘ Sefior Yamus Roos- 
‘sale” (Mr. James Russel), his sons, Padré 
Stephano, my mother, myself, our house- 
keeper, Juanita, and about fifty Indians, who, 
being laborers on the farm, were constantly 
coming to the house on various errands. Dur- 
ing the day there was much talking, and little 
work going on. The elders of our family sat 
on the veranda in rocking-chairs, uncle and 
the padré smoking, and mother occupied with 
some pretty fancy-work to embellish our par- 
lor, when uncle would permit her to sew; and 
the servants moved softly about, keeping the 
whole place very clean, but never seeming to 
do anything. At night they danced for hours, 
at their shed-like quarters. 

My cousins had each a pony, and they rode 
like Centaurs, and soon had taught me to ride 
well. I had first a donkey, and then a beauti- 
ful spirited horse of my own. At daybreak 
we were breakfasting on tortillas and coffee, 
and then away we went for a ride, and the 
venturesome little rogues took me longer dis- 
tances, and up and down more dangerous 
paths, than our parents would have approved. 
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But I never betrayed them. I enjoyed the fun 
as much as they. 

On returning from the ride, they had their 
studies, and I my lesson in drawing. For 
mother assured me that I must sketch all 
sorts of objects, to prepare for drawing from 
life, and that when I could paint a correct 
likeness of a bird or a flower, I had learned 
much that would help me in painting a por- 
trait of her. So during my rides I always ob- 
tained something to study from. 

It was not the best time of year for flowers, 
and when the rainy season set in, during the 
month of November, we could not ride out 
every day; but at that time curions insects 
abound, and to please little Luis, I made many 
accurate studies of these, both dead and liv- 
ing. Stones and shells too, were very good 
to catch strong lights and shadows, and be- 
coming greatly interested in the question of 
** How does gold grow?” I painted some spe- 
cimens of gold-bearing quartz, each with its 
little nest of gold in a crevice, looking like 
delicate spiders’ webs, and sometimes like ex- 
ceedingly fine moss. 

These studies proved afterwards of great 
value to me, but at the time I did not appre- 
ciate them. I wished to draw the human face 
and form; for my mind was teeming with 
vivid and charming original ideas for paint- 
ings, and I could not execute them for want 
of mechanical skill. Often I sighed to my- 
self, — 

**O, if I were but in Italy, where I would 
draw only from statues and then from life?” 

One day I expressed this to Willie, who rode 
over from San Bernardino nearly every after- 
noon. 

‘“*Your mother so often sits like a statue — 
why not study from her?”’ he replied. 

‘“*O, how can I? Do you believe I can?’ 

‘*You can try. I suppose your first attempt 
will not please you; but perhaps the tenth 
wie, , 

‘©O, Willie, how good you are! 
ways help me!” 

‘* But only with words!” 

‘¢ But they are the right words!” 

Willie gave me a very earnest look. He 
seemed about to speak, but did not; and his 
eyes expressed so much affection, that I re- 
membered the time in New York when I loved 
him as if he were my brother. But now I 
could not have put my arm round his neck; 
his look caused a feeling of shyness to come 
over me, and I turned away. At the same 
time I felt ready to do anything that would 
please him. 


You al- 
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That evening Willie did not return to San 
Bernardino; uncle James meant’ to accompa- 
ny him the next morning on a surveying ex- 
pedition, and he spent the night at our house. 
A blazing wood fire had been built upon the 
hearth, and as we grouped in front of it after 
supper, the darkness fell round us softly and 
suddenly; for in that country there is but lit- 
tle twilight, even in the dry season, and there 
are no chirping insects which awake at sun- 
set, as in the Northern States. 

I was thinking of the picture that we made in 
the flashing firelight, and looking from one to 
another, was studying light and shade, group- 
ing and expression, when suddenly I met Willie 
Graham’s eyes fixed upon me, —a look that 
set my heart beating, and caused my cheek to 
flush. I did not glance at him again, but 
sat gazing at the fire, lost in a happy, happy 
reverie! 

‘The Indians seem unusually gay to-night,” 
said uncle James, as the sound of their simple 
but sweet music came to us more loudly than 
usual. 

“Tis the festival of Santa Catarina,” re- 
plied Padré Stephano. ‘I must go to them 
presently, and bestow a benediction.” 

‘*We will all go—shall we not? Come, 
sister Clara.” And uncle gave his. arm to 
mother, who rose to take it. Padré Stephano 
led the way, with long, ungainly strides, the 
merry boys running beside him; Willie and I 
came last, following the others slowly. 

He did not offer his arm, but took my hand 
in his, very lightly and timidly. I did not 
withdraw my fingers, and soon his warm, 
strong palm closed on them; and there seemed 
a throbbing pulse in every finger end. I 
wished he would release my hand, yet did not 
wish to; I thought, ‘‘ How silly Iam!” and 
felt happy because of my folly. I tried to 
talk as usual, but my tongue would not move. 
At last I stammered out, — 

‘‘It is a very pleasant evening!” just as 
Willie began to say to me, -— 

‘* What a delightful evening!” 

We spoke together, and then suddenly be- 
came conscious that it was one of the most 
disagreeable evenings we had ever known in 
that country, — dark, and damp, and chilly! 
We looked at each other, and laughed and 
blushed, and then I fairly ran away from Wil- 
lie, and took my uncle’s disengaged arm. 

We had now reached the ‘‘ quartérs ” of the 
Indian laborers —a number of sheds, or sim- 
ple houses open on one side, facing round a 
large central building, which seemed to be 





little more than a thatched roof supported on 
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poles. ‘The houses were built of reeds, barley 
straw, and long poles, laced and wattled: to- 
gether to form the sides, and straw thatch for 
the roof. 

A wood fire had been kindled in the centre 
of the clay floor under the open shed, and 
three musicians sat near it, keeping time for 
the others todance. Their instruments were 
of the most primitive kind, each being a corn- 
stalk three feet long, with one string stretched 
upon it. But the playing was as good as I 
ever heard on a guitar; and one young fellow 
soon broke into a song, a tender, passionate, 
Spanish love-song. 

While singing and playing, he fixed his 
eyes on a young Indian girl, who now was 
dancing alone, and apparently for him alone; 
she came towards him with graceful, caressing 
movements, then danced away coquettishly ; 
and he, singing, infused so much pathos and 
sentiment into his voice, so much love and 
romance into his large, dark eyes, that every 
one present noticed the pair; and the Padré 
informed us that they were betrothed, and 
would be married in a few weeks. Again I 
met Willie’s eyes, with that look of tenderness 
and devotion in them, and again I was happy, 
and embarrassed at my happiness. 

When we returned to our house, I went at 
once to my own room, and sat there in the 
dark by my narrow window, looking out upon 
the gloomy night, but conscious only of a 
strange, sweet joy that enveloped me —a joy 
I did not wish to analyze, nor wish to lose. 

My door into mother’s room was slightly 
ajar, and presently I heard mother come to 
her room, accompanied by uncle James, who 
was saying to her, at her door, — 

‘*If you do not want Willie Graham for a 
son-in-law, you must say so at once, Clara, 
for Iam certain he loves Emma!” 

‘*T am certain of it too,” replied mother, 
‘‘for he told me so before he left New York, 
and I then made him promise not to speak to 
her about it before she is eighteen.” 

‘*T am glad you approve; he is a fine fellow, 
very promising — ” ’ 

But I did not listen to the rest of their con- 
versation; I could not. I was surprised, al- 
most stunned. I could hardly breathe fora 
minute, my heart beat so rapidly. 

** Willie loves me!” I was thinking to my- 
self. ** Willie loves me! and I love Willie!” 
These sweet thoughts formed into a little 
song, and kept singing themselves over and 
over again to my happy heart. Mother bade 
uncle James good night, and moved softly ° 
about her room, preparing for bed. I did not 
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speak nor move until long after she was asleep; 
and then my eyes did not close till daybreak. 
I was too happy. 


CHAPTER X. 
LOVE AND SORROW. 


Yes, Iwas too happy; for unalloyed enjoy- 
ment does not exist in this world; and in 
proportion as we are happy, so must we 
be miserable also. The thought of Willie 
now pervaded all I did; since he loved me, 
I could not make myself-too worthy of his 
love. I wished him to be proud of me also. 
I entered with renewed zeal upon my studies 
of art. I toiled and persevered. I was de- 
termined not to be conquered by difficulties ; 
not to be thwarted for want of a teacher. 
Love should teach me, and love develop my 
natural powers! 

I sketched my mother nearly every day, in 
every possible variety of position; and though 
my first attempts were so crude and bungling 
that I could hardly help crying over them, yet 
I still persevered, and at last, when uncle 
James and Willie Graham had returned from 
their surveying expedition, I had a passable 
drawing of mother’s head to show them.. I 
whispered to Willie that the picture was to 
be called ‘*‘ Memory.” 

‘* When she is sitting to me,” said I, ‘‘ and 
not employed about anything, there comes 
over her face that look of mingled sweetness 
and pain, that seems to mean Remembrance.” 

“Yes,” replied Willie, ‘‘ that sentiment is 
strongly expressed in this picture.” 

**Q, Willie, do you think she will ever be 
happy again?” 

**O, I hope so!” 

‘* And my father, will he ever—ever--” I 
could not go on. I sobbed, and ran away. 

When I met Willie again, he watched his 
opportunity to say to me, — 

‘*Dear Emma, don’t grieve about your fa- 
ther and mother. Time works wonders. Do 
you be happy as you can, and that will help 
your mother.” 

It was the first time he had called me his 
‘*dear.” I said the sweet word over and over 
to myself for days. 

It was now January, the early summer time 
of our strange home. The weather was warm, 
the sky blue and cloudless every day. The 
bright sun and plentiful irrigation had ripened 
for us not only green peas, strawberries, and 
corn, with all other green vegetables, but also 
peaches, olives, oranges, lemons, figs, sugar- 
cane — I have not space nor time to even 
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enumerate our varied luxuries. We lived in 
the open air. The little boys and I would 
often spend an entire day on one of our ex- 
cursions. 

Sometimes mother accompanied us, but not 
often; our wild spirits oppressed her. She 
was generally calm, but her pleasant manner 
must have often hidden an aching heart. But 
she wished me to be happy, and would not 
consent that I should remain at home with 
her; so she planned little excursions, and sent 
us out in care of Padré Stephano, or a trusty 
servant. 

One day the padré took us to the pictu- 
resque ruins of the old Mission of San Ber- 
nardino, high up among the hills that sur- 
round the town, and I had taken some hasty 
sketches of the view, when little Luis came to 
me with what he called a pretty stone. It was 
a bit of quartz, handsomely veined with ver- 
milion; and Luis, who had a fancy for min- 
erals, entreated, — 

‘Paint it, cousin Emma; paint ite for 
me, and I will find another beauty to put 
with it.” 4 

Glad to please, I complied, and had nearly 
finished a water-color painting of two unique 
and rare specimens, when a shadow over the 
paper caused us to look up at the moment 
that a strange voice said, — 

‘*How thankful I would be, young lady, if 
I possessed your talent.” 

He was a tall, bony, wrinkled gentleman, 
with a Yankee face, and an unmistakable Yan- 
kee accent. His keen, light-blue eyes now | 
critically examined the minerals and my copy, 
without a word at first, until little Luis was 
getting angry, and I embarrassed, when he 
spoke again. 

‘Excuse me, young lady; allow me—” 
And he searched his wallet for a card, which 
he gave me, continuing, — 

‘© May I beg that you will tell me where you 
live? Your skill in painting will be of great 
use to me, and to the world, if you are willing 
to employ it. I am a geologist.” 

Luis had taken the card from my hand, and 
now began jumping for joy, as he exclaimed, — 

‘*O, it is Nathan Stryker! Are you not, 
sir? We have your books at home, and I have 
read them, and papa expects you to visit us!” 

‘“‘ And who is your father, my boy?” kindly 
inquired the tall gentleman, as he lifted little 
Luis in his arms, and kissed him, apologizing 
to me with, — 

‘*T have just sucha boy at home, in Maine.” 

Padré Stephano and ’Phonny had, from afar, 
seen me in conversation with a stranger, and 
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hastened to join us; they now came up as 
Luis replied, — , 

‘* My papa is Seftor James Russel, and here 
is my tutor, Padré Stephano.” 

‘*T have letters to Mr. Russel,” said Mr. 
Stryker, ‘‘ and I am very glad to have met his 
family.” 

We were soon well acquainted, and Mr. 
Stryker went home with us that day, instead 
of remaining until the next. He was now 
preparing a new work on Southern California, 
especially with reference to its geological for- 
mation, and he engaged me to execute some 
drawings to be used in illustrating the book. 

We had a delightful visit with this learned, 
yet simple-minded man; but I have not time 
to describe it. He kept me at work for two 
years, making large and small pictures for 
him; and then, as the engravers did not put 
them on the block to suit him, he came again 
to our home, at the beginning of the third 
winter I had spent there, and begged me to 
go to San Francisco, and superintend the en- 
graving of these unique and delicate engrav- 
ings. 

This proposal surprised and delighted me. 
Willie Graham was living there, and my love 
for him had only strengthened with time. He 
had never formally spoken to me on the sub- 
ject, but I knew what restrained him, and he 
had in every other way manifested his sincere 
affection for me. 

Besides the pleasure of spending the winter 
where I could often see Willie, there was the 
satisfaction of setting up as an artist, in a 
studio of my own, and supporting myself. 
The pay which Mr. Stryker offered would do 
this, and as he had always paid me liberally 
for my work, I had quite a sum laid by; for 
uncle James had always anticipated my wants. 

Mother at first objected to the plan; but 
when she learned that I might enjoy some in- 
struction in classic art from one or two good 
painters who were then in San Francisco, and 
especially, that I might board in the family 
with whom Willie boarded, she yielded to my 
wishes, and with uncle James and the boys, 
accompanied me to San Francisco, to see me 
started in my new enterprise. 

They all thought, I would spend a gay and 
pleasant winter; while I resolved to spend a 
winter of hard work, and fully improve my 
unusual opportunities of study. As soon as 
they had started home again, I began in ear- 
nest to merit and even exceed the high opinion 
Mr. Stryker had formed of my artistic skill. 

Fora few weeks I was very happy. I had 
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learned to put my delicate little drawings on 
the box-wood in such a way that the engravers 
could work out my meaning, and between 
us we produced some excellent illustrations. 
Then I spent an hour or two daily in drawing 
from casts of antique statues, and I also began 
to put some of my ideal subjects on canvas. 
The days passed rapidly, and in the evenings 
Willie formed one of our pleasant home circle, 
or took me to some place of entertainment. 

Often I waked up from a reverie of happi- 
ness, and wondered what sorrow was coming 
to mitigate my joy! How little I imagined 
what would come! 

One morning, as I stopped at the door of the 
building in which my studio was located, to 
say a few last words to Willie, who had 
walked there with me, a crouching, wretched 
old man who was shambling by started, and 
stopped, and glared at me a minute, and 
then went on. Willie did not see him, and I 
only thought, — 

‘¢ Some poor, half-crazy creature!” and for- 
got him. 

But a few hours later, as I sat alone at 
work, the door of my room softly opened, and 
that old man came in. He peered all about 
the room with watery, red-rimmed eyes, then, 
seeing that no one else was there, came in, 
closing the door, and inquired, — 

‘**Is this Miss Emma Bulwer?” 

‘*Yes, sir,” I said, half frightened; ‘‘ what 
can I do for you? I—I have no money here, 
but I will give you a letter to some one who 
has.” 

He had begun to cough, and now he tottered 
feebly to a chair, and sat there coughing — 
a hard, dry, racking cough, until quite ex- 
hausted. I became alarmed, and thought of 
calling some one; but when I moved, he raised 
his hand to check me, and feebly coughed 
out, — 

‘* Stay, I will not hurt you! Wait —” 

I waited; and at last, when his paroxysm 
of coughing was over, he feebly said, — 
‘“‘T knew you was Emma Bulwer. 

your father!” . 

I started, and gazed at him in utter aston- 
ishment and horror. Words of protest came 
to my lips, but I had no power to speak them. 

With distended eyeballs I gazed at him, and 
he met my look unflinchingly, until at last I 
saw that it was indeed he! I recognized my 
father, and sinking to the floor at his feet, I 
laid my head upon the arm of his chair, and 
sobbed aloud, without a word. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I am 
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REMINISOENOES OF WEST AFRICAN 
LIFE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


NO. 4.—A CHAT ON WILD BEASTS. — 
TRACKING A LEOPARD, AND OBTAIN- 
ING AN ANT-BEAR. 

HE most common, amongst wild beasts 

in the Gambia, are the leopard and hy- 

ena; and hippopotami abound in the river, 
from Deer Islands upwards. Lions are not 
common, and it is only occasionally that one 
is seen or killed here. The carcasses and the 
skins of those killed, which have come to my 
notice, were the largest I have ever seen. The 
largest I ever saw alive, were Gambia lions; 
and in speaking of them, I refer to the some- 
what noted pair of the Zodlogical Gardens of 
London, one of which died a short time since, 
and which were captured when cubs, by an 
old militiaman of McCarthey’s Island, on Fa- 
toto Hill, abreast of the upper end of that 
island. How many nights have I camped out 
on that hill, my face and hands besmeared 
with mustard oil to keep the mosquitoes away, 
in hopes of meeting with one of those thrill- 
ing adventures which I used to read about 
when a boy! We, a surgeon of the British 
army medical staff and myself, have often 
started on these hunting excursions, remain- 
ing out in the bush sometimes ten days, 
sleeping by day, and watching by night. But 
no thrilling adventure did we meet with; and 
the largest and most ferocious game we ever 
shot was a leopard, over which we almost 
quarrelled. We never finally settled which 
of us had killed it. 

**T did,” said he. 

**No, you didn’t,” said I. And so we will 
ever continue to say. For I am positive I 
know J shot it; and he, on the other hand, 
is equally positive; he equally Anows that he 
shot it. We finally tossed up a shilling to see 
who should have the hide, and he won. : 

Taken all in all, our adventures were rather 
tame affairs; and we always returned witha 
whole skin. But we learned enough about 
the habits of wild beasts, to know that the 
marvellous adventures which we had both 
read of are but myths ; and that they never hap- 
pened, save on paper and in the imagination 
of their narrators. But, nevertheless, our ad- 
ventures, though not marvellous, were some- 
times interesting; and I shall, on some future 
occasion, relate some of them. 

Though lions are by no means common 
here, one is sometimes able to observe the 
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dread which horses have of them. A horse 
instinctively knows when he is in the vicinity 
of the ‘“‘ king of beasts; ” and, in such a case, 
he is so overcome by fear, that he will stand 
still and quiver in every limb, until his legs 
give way under him, and he sinks, in the most 
helpless condition, to the ground. No urg- 
ing, no blows, nothing will then make him 
proceed, until ‘his instinct tells him the dan- 
ger has past. 

Were I not afraid of digressing too much, 
I would relate here some instances of this re- 
markable instinct in the horse, which enables 
him to know when he is near an unseen dan- 
ger, and which I have witnessed in my ram- 
bles in Western Africa. “But the object of this 
paper is mainly to tell how I once tracked a 
leopard, and how, on the way back to my 
trading-post, I obtained an ant-bear. 

It is customary for traders to keep live stock 
on hand, as they have to depend, in a great 
measure, upon it to feed both themselves and 
their laborers; and the stock which they keep 
generally consists of horned cattle, sheep, and 
goats. At night these are kept on the prem- 
ises, the sheep and goats being tied to stakes 
near and around the house, so as to be within 
sight and hearing. But in spite of all our 
precautions, leopards and hyenas will some- 
times seize upon, and take away a sheep or’ 
goat. One evening, during the trading season 
of 1868, I had just finished paying for some 
beeswax and ivory, and had begun to clear 
up the yard and. to secure everything for 
the night, when my attention was attracted 
by the plaintive cries of a little kid, which, at 
first, I thought nothing of. But these cries 
continued; and I sent a laborer to find out 
their cause. He returned, quite excited, and 
said that a leopard had stealthily come in, 
and carried away the mother of the kid in 
question. In a-moment every man on the 
premises had his musket, and I got my rifle. 
We then searched outside, and saw the trail 
at once, which was a large one; for the leop- 
ard dragged the goat along the path in carry- 
ing it away. 

We followed this trail for fully three miles, 
and on our way we passed many holes in the 
ground large enough to admit a man on all 
fours. At the mouths of these holes were 
mounds of earth, which had evidently been 
thrown out by some animal burrowing there; 
and the thought struck me that I would ex- 
plore one of these holes on my way back. I 
therefore, as we proceeded along, questioned 
Danso, who was with us, concerning them; 
and he told me that the holes were made by a 
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large animal, resembling a hog. He further- 
more added, that it would be useless. to at- 
tempt to get one of these animals alive, as the 
laborers would be afraid to even try to capture 
it; and that, even if they did make the at- 
tempt, the animal was so strong, that they 
could not possibly succeed in securing it. 
This raised my curiosity all the more; and I 
accordingly sent him back to collect all the 
crowbars on the premises, and told him to 
hire some one to bring them out tous. He 
went; and I continued, with the rest of my 
people, to follow the -trail of the leopard which 
had stolen the goat. 

We had now got to a large cane-brake. It 
was dusk, and we could not see very far ahead 
of us through it. We therefore went along 
cautiously, peering through the brake on 
either side of us. We were in a regular leop- 
ard path, and by stooping and examining the 
ground, we could perceive that something had 
been but recently dragged over it. We got 
through the canebrake, however, without over- 
taking our friend the leopard, and reached 
a swamp, through which it was evident he 
could not have passed. And yet it was equal- 
ly evident that he had not stopped here, on 
this side, with his prey. He must therefore 
have gone round one end of it, to get to the 
other side, where the laborers all seemed to 
think he had gone, because one had been 
killed there but a few days before. We could 
not now see the trail. I went on all fours, and 
carefully examined the ground, but to no pur- 
pose. At last I concluded to get to the other 
side of the swamp as quickly as possible; and 
just then I fancied I heard a low growl in 
that direction. There was a light breeze blow- 
ing towards us§ and this made me think that 
my hearing that growl was something more 
than a fancy. We all listened, almost breath- 
lessly, and in a few seconds we heard another 
growl. This time there was no mistaking 
what it was, and we all felt sure that we 
should soon get within shot of the leopard. 
We accordingly turned to the right, and fol- 
lowed the edge of the swamp as silently as 
possible, but quickly. The moon was new, 
but it had not yet set, and we could conse- 
quently, now that we were out of the cane- 
brake, see pretty clearly for some distance, 
as no trees or high bushes intervened before 
us. At length we got round the end.of the 
swamp, and commenced to stealthily approach 
the place whence the sound of the growls of 
the leopard came. These growls became more 
and more distinct; and we at length reached 
a level spot of parched and cracked earth. 





About twenty yards before us was a clump 
of stunted bushes, from behind which the 
sounds seemed to come. We all stopped; and 
the question arose as to how we should pro- 
ceed to attack the leopard. There was evi- 
dently but one, or there would have been 
more growling over the carcass of the goat; 
for these beasts do not eat together without 
fighting over their meal. It was finally set- 
tled that we should rush to the other side of 
the bushes and shoot him. 

The laborers then examined the priming of 
their muskets. I cocked my rifle; and we alt 
rushed to the other side of the bushes, part 
of us going round one way and part the other, 
so as to bring him between two fires. Ina 
few seconds we had him almost at bay, and I 
expected that he would rush at us. But no; 
he was evidently well’ frightened, stared wild- 
ly, first in one direction and then in another, 
finally rushed towards the woods, and was 
ignominiously shot from behind. Had my 
friend, the surgeon of the British army med- 
ical staff, been there, he would have sworn 
that he shot it. I fired with the rest, but I 
don’t know whether I hit him or not, and did 
not try to find out. My people soon had his 
hide off, and we all started on our way back. 
I was somewhat surprised to see this leopard 
actin this way. I knew very well that, under 
ordinary circumstances, it would not attack 
such a number as we were; but I fully ex- 
pected that, when one was almost at bay, and 
had tasted blood, as this one had in devouring 
the goat, it would show fight. 

By this time Danso had returned with two 
men, bringing crowbars and spades; and on 
our way back we came, soon after passing 
through the canebrake, to one of the holes 
which I have referred to, which had been 
made by an animal, so Danso said, resembling 
a hog, and which the Mandingos call a ¢imbo. 
I examined this hole, put my head in it, and 
even crawled partly in. When I did so, I 
thought I heard a sound resembling the heavy 
breathing of a large animal; and I concluded 
that the hole was not without a tenant. We 
commenced to dig, and continued to do so for 
about half an hour, when the moon set, and 
left us in darkness. I therefore abandoned 
this project for that night, and concluded to 
wait till morning. I accordingly directed my 
people to be ready at an early hour the next 
day to resume operations; and I promised to 
reward them, if we succeeded in getting the 
timbo alive. We then all returned home; and 
on the way, Danso told me that the only way - 
to do to get that timbo, was to ascertain the 
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direction in which he was burrowing, and 
then to dig down through in advance of him, 
with the intention of thus cutting him off. 
This seemed to me to be good advice, and I 
determined to follow it the next day. 

As soon as we got home, I directed all the 


tools which we should need for the morrow. 


to be placed together, and served out some 
ammunition to my people, who were aston- 
ished to find thatI was so anxious to procure 
that timbo. 

The next morning we were up in good sea- 
son, and at half past four we were on the road 
to unearth the timbo. When we reached the 
hole, we found that the earth at its mouth had 
been disturbed, and it was evident that a 
fresh quantity had been thrown out by its 
tenant. Danso, after examining the ground 
round about, said it would be useless to dig 
here, as the animal had gone away, and would 
probably remain away. I also closely exam- 
ined the ground round about the hole, and soon 
discovered marks, which looked as though 
they had been made by human hands without 
thumbs; and these marks extended, with reg- 
ularity, to a considerable distance from the 
hole, and all pointed away from it. I then 


concluded that Danso was right, and decided 
to dig at a hole which had not been disturbed. 


We accordingly examined two other holes, 
and found the same evidences that their occu- 
pants were away. I again questioned Danso; 
and he advised me, if I was still determined 
to get one of these, to me, strange animals, 
to go on the road to Bananco, where, he said, 
they abounded. He also added, that he had 
no doubt, as that was an unusually lonely 
road, that I would there find one of these 
holes which was occupied. I concluded to do 
so, and he again took the lead. 

In twenty minutes we were back home; and 
after refreshing ourselves by taking a good 
draught of milk, we started at once on the 
Bananco road, which leads directly from my 
place. This is the most dreary road I ever 
travelled on, leading, as it does, across a broad 
plain of dried, hardened, and cracked ground. 
This plain is perfectly bare, and consequent- 
ly one is exposed to the full force of the sun’s 
rays. We had about four miles of this road to 
go over, and you may well think that my in- 
terest in the séarch I was engaged in soon 
flagged. Such a walk on such a road, and ex- 
posed to the full glare of a tropical sun, is 
enough to cool the ardor of a hardier man 
than I, and I half regretted, before we had 
got half way across the plain, that I had ever 
started. We at length got across, and intoa 
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large grove of mahogany trees, and we all 
sat down at the foot of one of the largest to 
rest. I asked Danso how much farther he 
was going to lead us? And he answered, — 

‘© We soon be dare.” 

Having rested, we again started; and Dan- 
so led us along through the woods for about 
half a mile farther. The woods were now less 
dense, and there were some spaces here and 
there without trees. In one of these spaces 
he stopped, and told us to wait, while he went 
on ahead, striking out in the woods, away 
from the beaten path we were on. We sat 
down and waited for him, and in about ten 
minutes he quietly returned, making signs 
to us to keep quiet. 

‘No make noise,” said he, as he reached 
us; ‘‘ me get um dis time.” 

We all quietly rose to our feet, and followed 
after him as silently as possible. In a few 
moments we got in sight of a timbo hole; and 
on the mound of earth, just outside of its mouth, 
we saw what appeared to be a huge hog, with 
long ears. We crouched down, and approached 
on all fours; and I forgot then my sun-burned 
face and my sore nose, which had been skin- 
ned and blistered by the sun. When we had 
got quite near, and just as we got ready to 
pounce upon the timbo, one'of the men gave 
a fearful howl—it could be called nothing 
else. He had been bitten bya scorpion. This 
startled the timbo; and with wonderful agility, 
for so clumsy a looking animal, he scrambled 
into his hole. In the mean time the man 
who had been stung by the scorpion was 
writhing, in what appeared to me to be the 
most excruciating pain. I detailed two of the 
men to attend to him, and the rest of us went 
to make the acquaintance of the timbo. We 
first endeavored to ascertain in what direction 
it was burrowing; which was dangerous, asa 
cloud of earth and stones was flying out of its 
hole; and one man got a severe hit on the 
head, which stunned him, from a stone hurled 
out bya timbo. We found that the hole wid- 
eneu into a sort of chamber inside, out of 
which a passage led to the left, and from 
which we heard the breathing of the timbo, 
as he panted, digging for life. We according- 
ly drew a line on the top of the ground in the 
direction in which this passage led, and we 
commenced digging ten feet in advance of 
where we supposed the timbo to be. When 
we got deep enough, we struck the tunnel 
which it was boring, but not far enough 
ahead. He was fully five feet in advance of 
us, puffing quite hard, and working with all 
his might. The strength of the animal was 
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most remarkable, for he hurled stones as large 
as aman’s head with such force that they went 
whizzing by us. We repeated the operation 
again and again, always with the same result. 
In fact, the men were afraid to dig down far 
enough ahead. At length, at about six o’clock 
P. M., I induced them to dig farther ahead 
than they wished to; we struck the tunnel 
close to him, and the end of his tail was stick- 
ing out. The laborers immediately seized it, 
in spite of the shower of earth and stones 
which he threw out. But it was too much for 
them. They could-not possibly pull it out, 
and I therefore told them to shoot it, which 
was soon done. We pulled the carcass out 
and examined it. 

The ears were longer than a hog’s, but in 
all other respects they were similar. And the 
same was true as to the outward appearance 
of the whole head. The snout was also some- 
what elongated, and its mouth was completely 
devoid of teeth. Its tongue was long and 
slender, and I stretched it till it measured, in 
my estimation, eleven inches from its root 
out. The body was in all respects, save the 
feet, that of a hog, scantily covered with fine, 
and not very long bristles. The tail was, say 
ten inches long, about four inches in diam- 


eter at the buttocks, and tapered off to the 
point like a sailmaker’s fid. When opened, I 
found the same arrangement of the various 
parts, as in the hog; but the feet were its 


great peculiarities. Each foot resembled a 
human hand, minus the thumb. The fingers 
of these hands, as I shall call them, were 
armed with nails, like human finger nails, 
thick, horny, and hard. I never saw appen- 
dages to any animal which appeared to me 
so well adapted for their intended use. The 
hind ones appeared the most perfect; and no 
man could pick up a stone and hurl it away 
from him, with the same facility as this timbo 
picked up large ones, and hurled them far be- 
hind him, as he burrowed for dear life that day. 

This animal is very common here; but there 
never was, so far as I know, but one living 
specimen placed in any zo6logical institution. 
That one was the one taken from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1870, and subsequently placed 
in the Zodlogical Gardens of London, where, 
I presume, it now is. There it is called the 
ant-bear. Ant-hog, I think, would be a more 
appropriate name. They feed principally 
upon the white ant; and the facility with 
which they burrow under ground makes it 
easy for them to supply themselves with food. 
Hence they are ant-eaters, of which there are 
several kinds on the West coast. But this is 
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the principal one; and although they abound 
wherever I have been in the Gambia and Séné- 
gal, and their holes may be seen at any time, 
and almost everywhere outside of villages, 
they are so timid that very few have been 
seen by Europeans. They but seldom appear 
above ground, save at night; hence they are 
overlooked. Many look at these holes, won- 
der what they can be, and there the matter 
ends. They can be got, with patience and a lit- 
tle perseverance, and they could be brought to 
this country alive. I have no doubt, moreover, 
that they could also be kept alive when here. 
They will thrive on boiled rice, which resem- 
bles their natural food more than anything 
else I know of. But people are always loath 
to spend their time and money, even for sci- 
ence’ sake, unless they can see a chance of 
getting an adequate return. I hardly know 
that I blame them. My people cooked the one 
we had killed, and made several good meals 
off of it. The meat looked and smelled like 
pork, and I had half a mind to taste it — but 
did not. 5 

In returning home, we had to carry the man 
who had been stung by the scorpion, and who 
was still suffering very much, in a rude litter, 
which was made there with cane, tied to- 
gether with the fibre of the baobab. It is the 
common belief among the negroes that when 
one has been stung in the morning, he will 
suffer until sunset, when he will feel instant 
relief from all the effects of the venom; and 
that when stung in the evening, i. e., after 
noon, he will experience the same relief at 
sunrise. I therefore felt. curious to see if it 
would prove to be so inthis case. It was after 
noon that this man was stung, and according 
to this belief of the negroes, he would suffer, 
in spite of all we could do, until sunrise the 
next morning. As soon as we got home I had 
him put to bed ina room adjoining mine, and I 
carefully examined his leg. It was somewhat 
swollen, and a red mark, like a tape, a quarter 
of an inch broad, ran up the inside of the leg, 
from the region of the bite, the ankle, to the 
groin; but I searched in vain for the spot 
where he had been stung. If I had not seen 
the scorpion, which had been killed immedi- 
ately after having done the mischief, I should 
have thought that he had not been stung at 
all, and should have endeavored to find some 
other cause for the very great pain he evident- 
ly was in. During the night I applied fo- 
mentations to his leg, and did all I could think 
of to alleviate his sufferings, but to no pur- 
pose. At three o’clock in the morning he was 
still suffering, and kept crying out, — 
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**O! when will the sun rise?” 

When at length the sun did rise, his pain 
did cease; and he arose, and worked that day 
the same as though nothing had happened. 
I afterwards observed the same thing on sev- 
eral other occasions. I do not mean to have 
the reader infer that the bite of a scorpion is 
always necessarily followed by the same re- 
sult. I merely wish to have him or her 
understand that, so far as my observation 
extends, I always found it to be so. Every 
case which I have observed was followed by 
the same result. Does not the blind confi- 


dence of the negro, in this belief of theirs, 
tend in a great measure to bring this result 
about? 


THE OARAOOCI FAMILY. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HEN art languishes in a state of medi- 

ocrity, or is deformed by false tastes, 
then some fortunate genius is born, who re- 
stores to art another golden age of invention. 
Thus it was in Italy when the Caracci family 
established the famous Accadem/a, or school 
of painting at Bologna. This school origina- 
ted in the profound, meditations of Lodovico 
Caracci. Lodovico, in early youth, struggled 
with a mind slow in its conceptions; he was 
advised by two masters to give up his trade. 
The true cause of his seeming sluggishness 
was the unsettled state of his mind; he could 
not approve the popular style of painting; he 
considered it ‘‘ wretched mannerism.” He 
determined to travel, and seek in other cities 
what he could not find if Bologna. After 
careful studies among the works of other mas- 
ters, he determined to invent a new school of 
painting. On his return to Bologna, he found 
the artists still only imitating, with the seem- 
ing idea that every perfection had been at- 
tained. 

Lodovico knew he could not stand alone 
against the multitude. He concluded to seek 
for some youthful artists yet unprejudiced — 
his own brother was deficient in real genius, 
only acopyist. He found, at last, two cousins ; 
their father was a tailor, and Annibale was 
then working on the paternal board; his 
brother, Agostino, was learning engraving 
with a goldsmith — he became very famous as 
an engraver. Lodovico perceived their natu- 
ral talent for art, and placing Agostino under 
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a celebrated master, who excelled in execu- 
tion, he took Annibale into his own study. 
These two brothers were totally unlike, and 
often were jealous, especially Annibale, whose 
nature was prone to jealousy. Lodovico, in 
managing them, adopted Isocrates’ plan, by 
‘* pricking one with the spur, the other kept 
in by the rein.” 

In their own house they established the new 
Accademia. Agostino could deliver critical 
lectures and give scientific principles. Anni- 
bale’s time was occupied with invention and 
designing, while the softness of contours, 
brightness, and grace belonged to Lodovico. 
He was truly the head of this new school of 
art, as he was a profound and accomplished 
scholar in every known art of painting. In 
difficult doubts they appealed to him. 

The Caracci not only resolved to paint justly, 
but to preserve the art itself, by perpetuating 
the perfect taste of the true style among their 
successors. The great masters of this last 
epoch of Italian painting were their pupils. 
Such were Domenichino, —it was said, ‘he 
drew the soul, and colored life; ” Albano, who 
was called the Anacreon of painting; Guido, 
** whose touch was all beauty and delicacy,” &c. 

The Caracci were careless of fortune, and 
lived unmarried, that they might wholly de- 
vote themselves to art. They lived together in 
perpetual intercourse of their thoughts; and 
even at their meals laid on the table their 
crayons and their papers, so that any motion 
or gesture which occurred as worthy of pic- 
turing was instantly sketched. Annibale 
caught some of the critical taste of Agostino, 
learned to work more slowly, and to finish 
with more perfection, while his invention was 
enriched by the elevated thoughts and eru- 
dition of Lodovico. ‘* Yet the secret history 
of this Accademéa illustrates literary jealousy. 

Agostino often sacrificed his genius to paci- 
fy Annibale, by relinquishing his pallet to re- 
sume those exquisite engravings, in which he 
corrected many faulty outlines of the masters 
whom he copied, so that his engravings are 
more perfect than the originals. The brothers 
could neither live together in peace, nor en- 
dure absence; but a final quarrel separated 
them, and Agostino, broken-hearted, sank into 
an early grave, and Annibale, brotherless, 
was deprived of half his genius, and eventu- 
ally lost his reason. We give our readers this 
short sketch of these celebrated artists, be- 
cause we heard one of our educated young 
lady readers declare, she never heard of the 
** Caracci.” 
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A HORRID STORY. 


BY A KANNIBELL. 


BA isp me some horrid story, uncle Jay,” 
said little Bessie, ‘‘a real horrible one, 
please; tell it now, right off.” 

She was a little girl of twelve, and her uncle 
was a man over fifty, indulgent, full of fun, 
and rather mischievous. Uncle Jay laughed, 
and said, — 

‘* Snakes?” 

‘* No,” said Bessie, ** not snakes; worse.” 

‘* Ghosts?” asked he. 

‘*No, no, not ghosts; something real. I 
don’t care much for ghosts. I wanta real, true, 
horrid story.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Jay, ‘‘ what do you think 
of the story of some baked babies -— baked, and 
eaten in a pie?” 

‘*O, that sounds nice! Do tell that;” and 
so saying, Bessie climbed upon his lap, and 
seated herself, to listen comfortably, while he 
thus began : — 

**T will, for the present, omit all account 
of the ancestors and family of those un- 
lucky juveniles, and say nothing of their place 
of birth, their education, nursing, wean- 
ing, or other adventures, but simply inform 
you how, and where, and when I found and 
caught them, and helped to fat, and kill, and 
cook, and eat them.” 

‘* You?” shouted Bessie, jumping half out 
of his lap; ‘‘ you? did you do it, uncle Jay? 
O, dear me!” 

Her cousin June, who was present ex- 
claimed, — 

‘“What! not real, bona fide babies!” 

June had a smattering of Latin. 

‘I can’t say much about bony or fidy,” an- 
swered the mischievous uncle; ‘‘ but I did help 
eat them; and Janet, there” (the wrinkled old 
girl was just coming into the room, with her 
‘“specs” on her long, hooked nose), ‘Janet 
did most of the baby-killing and cooking.” 

‘* Ge-ra-she-us Hevings! ” cried the horrified 
old lady, jerking her head violently; ‘ you 
never—Inever— Im-pos-si-a-bill!” 

**O, fie, Janet!” said Jay; “I’m astonished 
at you!” And then Jay showed his teeth, ex- 
claimed, “‘ fee, faw, Jum,” and snapped at her 
like a real ogre. : 

Janet's ‘‘ specs” slid to the enu of her nose, 
as she jumped back and capsized a chair, ejac- 
ulating, — 

* Seru-sa-lem |” 

‘*T call them babies,” said Jay, ‘‘ because 
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they could not walk, nor even creep, and never 
spoke a word, though some of them did squeal 
a little when Janet stuck a fork into them.” 

‘* The luddy massy on us!” screamed Janet, 
gasping, and glaring at Jay over her specta- 
cles, like a four-eyed monster; ‘‘ me stick a 
fork into a baby! me, that never touched one 
of the darlin’ creeturs with a pin, much more 
a fork! The ge-ra-she-us goodness forgive 
you for tellin’ such a whopper as that, Mr. 
Jay.” 

‘*O, well,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ don’t choke 
yourself with big words, Janet, if you did kill, 
and cook, and eat a whole cradleful of ’em. I 
won’t talk about it now. But by and by —” 

Here he dropped Bessie, jumped up, rushed 
towards Janet, pointed his long finger at’ her, 
and growled out, dasso profondissimo, — 


“ Fee, faw, fum ! 
I smell the blood of a baby, mum ; 
Dead or alive, you shall have some, 
To butter your bread before J’ve done.” 


“Ah! O, yes!” yelled Janet, and scampered 
out of the room. 

Jay and June laughed heartily; but Bessie 
was almost scared, and she seemed half in- 
clined to run too. But Jay took her quietly 
back to his knee, and patting her soft hair, said, 
very gently, — 

‘* Bessie, I guess we'll let the baked baby 
story go, and tell something pleasant, shan’t 
we?” 

‘*No, indeed, uncle. You must tell the rest 
of it—all of it; do! Will you? Won't you? 
Do! Go right on now;” and she cuddled 
down to listen, open-eyed. 

So he kissed her, and answered, — 

‘Very well. One day, when I was in Vir- 
ginia—” 

‘“*Was it during the war, uncle?” asked 
Bessie. 

‘* Yes, darling, during the rebellion, whenI 
‘went a soldiering.’ I found these young 
things apparently hiding, or hidden, on the 
shore of the Chesapeake Bay, half concealed 
by seaweed, and all of them as middy and 
dirty as so many little pigs. I could not 
tell at first whether they were white or 
black. But I soon saw they were not ne- 
groes. Indeed, no colored person, not even a 
baby, would try to hide away from a Union 
officer or soldier. But if they had thought 
me their worst enemy, they could not have 
lain stiller than they did. It was by the merest 
accident that I happened to see them. The 
day was quite cold, and either their hiding in 
the mud and weeds, or some other cause, had 
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so stiffened them that they could not move 
hand or foot. They could just open their 
mouths a little, but could not, and did not, 
utter a word. 

‘*T was quite excited. by the discovery, and 
made haste to get them into a carriage, and 
take them to camp.” 

** A carriage, uncle?” 

‘*Yes, Miss Pert; an ambulance. Just the 
right sort of carriage for these chilled and help- 
less creatures. O, how I pitied— But no 
matter about my feelings of pity. Enough 
that I was afraid some rebel scout might dis- 
cover them and me, and bring down a party of 
bushwhackers or guerillas, and gobble up both 
them and me. Luckily, the camp was within 
a mile; and I soon found an ambulance, and 
put the dear little creatures into it.” 

‘* But, uncle Jay, how could they ride? Not 
on the seats. Did you carry the muddy things 
in your lap?” asked Bessie. 

ae 0, I had a basket,” said Jay. 

‘Bless me!” cried Bessie; 
basket! How very funny!” 


“babies in a 


‘* Well, you see, there were too many to hold 
on my knees, even if they had not been so 
awfully muddy; and, as I had no crib, or cra- 
dle, or baby-jumper to put them in, I thought 


a large basket would do pretty well to keep 
them from rolling about on the floor of the 
ambulance. Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Bessie; ‘‘I think it was 
quite a bright idea.” 

‘*That is true, my child. So, with great 
care and tenderness I placed those little irino- 
cents in the big basket, trying to arrange them 
with such care and skill as to prevent jostling 
and tumbling about as much as possible; for 
I assure you that I felt kindly disposed to 
them then, whatever I afterwards found 
myself tempted to do. They were helpless 
prisoners, and I their captor, but yet their 
friend. 

‘* In about half an hour we reached the camp, 
and I reported their capture and arrival at 
headquarters, calling them, for the joke’s sake, 
‘a captured squad of Virginia sxfautry.’ Ja- 
net thought the joke good enough to smile at 
then.” 

‘Janet? What, ovr Janet? Was she there?” 
inquired Bessie. 

**O, yes,” said Jay ;-‘* she was then one of 
our colonel’s servants, and had charge of the 
headquarters’ mess; and a capital caterer and 
manager she was. Our headquarters were in 
an old manor-house, which was apparently of 
revolutionary antiquity — once grand, like 
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Washington's at Mt. Vernon, or Lee’sat Arling- 
ton Heights; but now, like them, shabby with 
age and neglect. The house was immense; 
but every room, closet, and entry was full and 
over-full. There was no other decent dwelling 
within a mile. A dozen negro huts were near 
by, but no house in which a white man would 
or could find decent shelter. 

‘* Janet hated to be so crowded with ‘every- 
thing,’ as she said, ‘all of a clutter;* and so 
she was annoyed, if not enraged, by the idea 
of having these young Virginians added to the 
family. 

“*¢ Let the nasty-looking creeturs go into 
the cellar,’ said she. ‘ The cellar’s good enough 
for such filthy ‘young ones as them Virginia 
infant-er-y.’ 

‘* Down cellar they went, of course, for her 
word was law; and, after all, the cellar, not 
being more than three feet under ground, 
was rather a basement than a cellar, and, 
with its plank floor, was not at all uncomfort- 
able. . 

‘*The victims of Janet’s wrath were uncon- 
scious of their fate; at least they seemed so; 
for, if not asleep when I lifted them, one by 
one, out of their cradle, — basket, I mean, — 
and carefully deposited them on the plank floor 
of the cellar, they were either deaf and dumb, 
orinatrance. Nota groan, not even a sigh, 
was heard to escape from one of them; nor 
did they manifest any sign of discomfort or 
restlessness. They just lay still as I placed 
them, and were as quiet as so many sleeping 
lambs. But during the next. night some of 
those seemingly innocent younglings were 
noisy enough to wake up the whole household, 
and scare us half out of our wits. 

‘* However, before I give you an account of 
our panic, I must, in justice to Janet, tell you 
that she went down cellar several times during 
the day, and bathed and fed these quiet found- 
lings. She did this duty, — ory shall I rather 
say, performed these acts of mercy, —in a 
very odd and original way—with a water- 
pot.” 

‘““With a what, uncle Jay?” exclaimed 
Bessie. 

‘‘ With a tin garden watering-pot, just such 
as you water your flower-border with, Bes- 
sie.” 

‘* But how is that possible, dear uncle? 
How could she bathe and feed them with a 
water-sprinkler? O, dear, dear! J can’t im- 
agine!” 

‘IT will tell you, my pet. First, she filled 
the pot with water; then she stirred into it a 
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quantity of corn meal—Indian meal — (she 
ought to have been called a Pot-of-water-me In- 
dian herself) ; then she carried this cold gruel 
down cellar; then she crowded the ‘ infantry’ 
close together, and finally, — it chills my blood 
to think of it, — she poured this diabolical mix- 
ture all over them! 

‘* You would think it must have strangled 
them, or made them cough or cry; or that it 
must have got into their eyes. But no, they 
actually seemed to like it; and, as I stood on 
the floor, by the head of the cellar stairs, I 
could hear the contented little fellows swal- 
lowing their soup with a gluck-ity, gluck-ity, 
gluck sound, which satisfied me that they too 
were satisfied. And then they seemed to fall 
asleep again. 

‘* We all went to bed about teno’clock. We 
had slept, perhaps, two or three hours, when 
every soul and body in the house was woke up 
by the most extraordinary and alarming noises 
in the cellar. Such a squealing, and such a 
knocking and clattering, I never did hear be- 
fore, and never expect to hear again. That 
night I shall never forget; it was one of alarm, 
panic, horror! 

‘* We were awakened by dreadful and mysteri- 
ous noises. I jumped out of bed, and rushed, 
in puris night-shirtibus, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, from my bed-room into the upper hall, 
running plump against Janet, — if one can be 
said to run J/ump against such a lean and 
bony specimen of in-humanity, — knocking 
her like an anatomy against the wall, and her 
candle half way across the entry. 

““Of course she yelled ‘Murder!’ and im- 
agined me to be eithera ‘ guerilla’ or a ‘ goril- 
la,’ and added by her screams to the Babel of 
discordant sounds. 

““Twenty people were instantly astir, and 
all of them possessed by the idea that a gang 
of rebel raiders had broken into the cellar, and 
were stealing our stores, and kidnapping the 
babies, and that those persecuted infantiles 
were squealing for mercy. 

‘*O, what noises! Bump, bang, clatter, and 
squeal! Squeal, clatter, bang, and bump! 
What under heaven could be going on in the 
cellar? Sharp, shrill, s2human, the souealing 
puzzled us prodigiously. 

‘Finally, we resolved to open the cellar 
door, hail the invisible foe, and fire a shot, or 
a volley, into the thick of the noise and dark- 
ness. This was done, and the result of the 
hail and shot was ten squeals for one, and a 
rattling and thumping fourfold noisier than 
before. But no manly sound, no“human ut- 
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terance responded to our firing. Whator who 
could be there? It could not be men; and to 
fancy that those poor, speechless, inactive, 
inert foundlings could ‘ kick up the d—l’s de- 
lights’ in that style was utterly absurd. What 
was it, then? 

‘*¢ Give me a lantern,’ said I, ‘and I'll go 
down and see.’ 

‘* A lantern came, and then another, and a 
third, and fourth ; and down went we four men, 
armed with a revolver in one hand and a re- 
volving light in the other, and there discov- 
ered that three or four rats and four or five 
of the infantiles had occasioned, and were still 
keeping up, this direful din. 

‘* It appeared that the rats, scenting the corn 
meal gruel, had come out of their holes in the 
wall, and attempted to lick the gruel from the 
open-mouthed and sleeping babes in the cel- 
lar. Alas for them! No sooner did tail or leg 
tickle those infant lips, than they closed upon 
it like a vice, like a jail-door, and held fast the 
rat intruder, driving him frantic with fright 
and pain. The rats ran and squealed, and the 
younglings held tight to their prisoners, and 
were dragged all over the floor, and against 
the wall, with a violence that threatened to 
batter their six sides to fragments.” 

‘“* Si sides, uncle Jay! How can a baby have 
six sides?” inquired Bessie. 

‘* Why, my beloved,” answered Jay, ‘‘ every- 
thing has six sides — right side and left side, 
back side and front side, and inside and out- 
side. You need not be told, you would not 
have me state, whether we looked for and found 
bloody streams, and pools, and puddles of 
blood on the cellar floor, and lumps of brain 
and locks of hair sticking to the planks and 
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‘*'You must imagine all those horrors your- 
self, @specially as nothing of the sort ap- 
peared, except that near one of the rat-holes. 
were a few small masses of some brain-like, 
Whitish substance, which might pass for me- 
dullary matter, if one dared to take them up. 
and inspect them.” 

‘* Medullary matter, uncle! 
asked Bessie. 

**June is a Latin scholar, Bess, ask her,” 
said Jay. 

** What is it, June?” inquired the little one.. 

‘Tt is matter which, if not brains, looks like: 
them, my dear,” answered June, with a blush 
and a smile. 

‘* Now, uncle, please, go on with the story.” 

“* Well, dear, I will return to the cellar. There 


What is that?” 





the most wonderful thing was, that the young- 
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sters'who-had gripped: the: rats’ tails or legs, 
would not: let :go’ of them, even after I had 
killed the rats, but-held on tight while I was 
knocking the four-legged vérmin in the head 
with a poker, some of whose descending blows 
came mighty near hitting, and perhaps actu- 
ally did hit, the obstinate things themselves. 

** At last, to liberate the carcasses of the dead 
rats, I: had to force the toothless mouths of 
their jailérs open with a bit of iron in one 
hand; while I pulled out the imprisoned legs 
or:tails with the other. I say ‘ toothless,’ be- 
cause not one of them had cut a tooth, though 
they had; by their tight, sharp grip, almost 
cut .off several tails. You may guess, from 
their want of teeth, how young they were; but 
that only shows how surprising it was that 
they kept such fast hold upon the struggling 
quadrupeds. Indeed, my own fingers got one 
or two pinches from those strong jaws. 

‘* O, how battered and bruised some of those 
braye little, silent sufferers were! And yet, 
old Janet, who by this time had got on her 
dréssing-gown, and got off her nightcap, and 
come. down ‘into the cellar, was so vexed at 
having, as she. said, ‘been askeered eeny jest 
to death for nothin’ by those plaguy varmints,’ 
that she would not let me bring the suffering 
innocents up stairs to a safer and more com- 
fortable place. 

**4.No,’ cried the obstinate old lady, when I 
proposed their removal, ‘let the durned things 
stay, down. here! They ain’t a cryin’, and I 
don’t! believe they’re hurt. As long as they 
don’t cry, what's the use of bothering our- 
selves about the young secesh? Let’em stay, 
I say.’ 

‘*I was ashamed of her; but they did stay. 
Janet was a hard character; but she had not 
yet shown any cannibal propensity. That bar- 
barity was to come, Next:day her appetite for 
‘strange flesh’ showed itself. I actually found 
her tickling .and- pricking them with a fork, 
and laughing as they shrank and squeaked un- 
der her prodding; nay, actually putting the 
fork to her own lips, and licking it, and smack- 
ing with. her mouth as though it tasted good! 

**And now, dear Bessie, imagine that a 
week ‘has passed, and,that the last bloody —I 
mean dreadful — act and scene in this infant 
tragedy are close at-hand.. ‘If you have tears 
to shed, prepare to shed them. now.’ I hesitate 
to tell you the final fate and doleful end of my 
young Virginian captives. Don't hate me for 
‘having a hand in the pie.’ Charles Lamb 
forgave Herod for his slaughter of the inno- 
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cents ;-and-I:want you to judge kindly, or at, 
least dhasitably, of me. » Hunger will drive , 
starving men to eat one another. Josephus’, 
tells us that during the siege of Jerusalem. 
famishing parents devoured their own) off: 
spring. Those young and tender Lynnhaven 
Bay Virginians were not my children, nor were; 
they in any way related to.me. We did mot 
eat them until we were reduced -to very, short; 
rations. . Indeed, we fed them: with Janet's 
gruel until our corn meal gave out. ‘ 

‘“‘The ‘rebs’ had hemmed us in closer anil; 
closer, cutting off our supplies... Not a pound. 
of beef, pork, or mutton remained-in our pos-: 
session on the day when those poor creatures. 
breathed their last. Janet’s bones (or her. 
whale-bones) had actually worn’ holes.in her. 
corsets! I was as gaunt as a greyhound, and 
the colonel had nicknamed me ‘ ¥odn o’ Gaunt,’~ 
and you might have felt and counted. his ribs 
with your fingers. eae 

‘‘But I will not dwell upon these hungry f 
details; nor look long at this dismal time ‘in’ 
this bony light.’ 4 

‘¢<¢ We must eat them!’ said the famishing, 
colonel. 

‘¢< Of course we must,’ responded Janet; ‘ and 
for my part I’m awful sorry they wasn’t et st 
long ago.’ , 

‘** Shall we cook them, or eat them veel 
inquired I. + 

““*Not raw! I couldn’t tetch a mouthful, 
on ’em raw,’ said Janet: ‘make a pie on ’em;; 
kiver ’em.up with a crust, so that we can’t see. 
’em, and then bake ’em; there’s jest’ about, 
flour enough left to-make a nice crust.’ 

*¢ And so. it was determined, and so it was. 
How we first killed them, why shoul 
I tell? Not a groan nor a sigh was heard 
The deed was done, but no one heard a noise. 
One by. one they were laid ina huge tin panj; 
our last lump of butter was used to baste the, 
pan and shorten the crust; our last pound of» 
flour was zeeded to make that crust. Finally,/ 
I may add, they were baked in their own juices,; 
and:they tasted good! The words of a modern 
poet, slightly varied, will.aptly close this last, 
sad chapter in their eventful history,'and then’ ~ 
will I upon this topic’ forever hold my peace’) 


“¢ Their bodies, well peppered, went into the dish, 
The crust was put on, and the edge scalloped down: 
As juicy a pie as the stomach could wish, 
When the oven had baked it all through, nice and brown. 
For men and women must kill, cook, and eat; 
And good oyster pie isa very great treat, 
When Christmas time is coming !’" 
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THE YOUNG DEFENDERS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


7. had been no signs of Indians ob- 
served for some weeks, and the scouts 
took short routes, returning every night to the 
garrison. One evening, when all were within 
the walls, and daylight was just fading from 
the sky, two white men, armed and mounted, 
were seen approaching. : 

Notice of an occurrence so uncommon hav- 
ing been given by the sentinel, the ‘gate was 
flung open, and all assembled to view the 
strangers. They proved to be Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his son William, who had been an 
officer in the army. Both were known to Hold- 
ness, who instantly went forward, greeted them 
with great cordiality, and invited them into 
the garrison to pass the night. 

‘* Indeed, we shall be but too glad to do so,” 
said the philosopher, now transformed to a 


soldier; ‘‘ for we are both hungry and weary, 
not by any means certain of the route, and our 


beasts nearly spent. I think I met you last at 
Fort Cumberland, Mr. Holdness, among the 
forces that accompanied General Braddock.” 

‘Yes, squire; and a bitter day was the day 
of Braddock’s defeat to me. I lost two as fine 
boys as ever lived to gladden a father’s heart 
and strengthen his arm. Neighbor M’Clure, 
here, lost his boy, and Mrs. Sumerford her 
husband; that is, ’cept he’s a prisoner in Can- 
ada. But where may you be going, squire? — 
if I may be so bold.” 

‘“To Raystown Fort; I have some business 
with the commander of it.” 

‘But you run a great risk; the country is 
full of Indians.” 

‘* Not so much as'you might think; a com- 
pany of rangers, With the man they call Cap- 
tain Jack at their head, have gone before. We 
folldwed the trail, but lost it; and it is said — 
Idon’t know how truly — that the Indians keep 
at a safe distance from him and his men.” 

‘* That is true, every word of it; they'll no 
more meddle with him — Delawares,, Shawa- 
nees, nor Mohawks — than a deer’ll pitch bat- 
tle with a wolf.” ; 

‘‘T had heard of your settlement here; and 
wished to find it, but should have passed by, 
had not my son clinibed a tree, as it-was get- 
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ting near night, to look out, and saw the smoke 
from the garrison. And now, if you please, 
Mr. Holdness, we will eat and sleep, and in 
the morning we will talk further in respect to 
matters that nearly concern you all.” 

In the morning, after a hearty breakfast, 
Franklin and his son professed themselves 
thoroughly recovered from the fatigues of the 
previous day. 

You were saying, squire,” said Holdness, 
‘*that you had something ter tell that con- 
sarns us all, and we're ready ter hear it; for we 
are cooped up, and don’t know anything 
what’s going on in the province; only we 
heard in Raystown Fort, from the trader there, 
that the governor and the assembly are at 
loggerheads, and that the Indians are killing, 
and nothing done, or like to be done, by 
either on ’em, to save lives and defend the 
frontiers; at any rate, that’s the last news that 
came to us.” 

‘« That is not the case; but the Proprietaries 
have contributed, for the defence of the prov- 
inces, five thousand pounds, which they insist 
upon being considered as a gift, still refusing 
to allow their estates to be taxed; and, in view 
of the situation of the provinces, and great 
distress of the inhabitants, the assembly have 
resolved to waive their rights for the time, and 
accept it in lieu of a tax, and raise an addi- 
tional sum by tax, so that sixty thousand 
pounds are now put into the hands of commis- 
sioners, to build forts along the frontiers, and 
raise and arm militia.” 

** You, I suppose, squire,” said Blanchard, 
‘‘are one of the commissioners.” 

‘*Tam; the assembly have seen fit to give 
me a commission, with power to raise men 
and give commissions to officers, and superin- 
tend the building of forts. I have raised now 
over five hundred men.” 

** You'll excuse us, kurnul,” said Holdness, 
‘for not giving you the title, as we didn't 
know anything about it.” 

** You have fed and taken excellent care of 
us, my friend, and that is of far more conse- 
quence than titles.” 

‘** You say that there is a line of forts ter be 
built. Where’s the line ter be drawn?” 

‘** Along the Kittatiny Hills, from the Dela- 
ware to the Maryland line; one at Minisink, 
Gnaden-hutten, and Shamokin, one on the 
river of which the stream you are on is a 
branch, and another at Augwick, and one at 
the sugar cabins: they will be from twelve to 
fifteen miles apart, and most of them will be 
garrisoned by seventy-five men. ‘There are 
others, the location of which has not yet been 
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decided upon. They will also have two swivel 
guns.” 

‘* Whereabouts on the Juniata are they go- 
ing to build forts?” said Israel Blanchard. 

‘¢ One at Augwick, and one thirty miles this 
side, not far from Bird’s clearing.” 

‘« Little benefit will that be to us, colonel; 
we shall have no garrison within twenty or 
twenty-five miles of us; and while others will 
have the forts between themselves and the In- 
dians, we shall be between the Indians and the 
forts; so that it don’t seem to me that your 
information concerns or benefits us at all.” 

‘* It seems to me, on the other hand, that it 
concerns you very nearly; otherwise I had not 
taken the pains to visit you, and put you on 
your guard.” 

‘*We’re greatly obliged, colonel,” said Holt; 
‘*but how came you to know anything about 
us?” 

** A Quaker, by the name of Ephraim Cuth- 
bert, with whom I have been acquainted some 
years, called on me. I told him I was going 
into the Cumberland Valley, and along the 
Juniata; for I had heard such fearful stories 
of murders committed by the Indians, that I 
wished to inform myself, and also be in a po- 
sition to inform the governor and the assem- 
bly of the exact condition, and sufferings, and 
present danger, of the frontier inhabitants. 
He then told me of your settlement, that he 
had lived among you, and had so much to say 
in your favor, that I was quite surprised and 
much interested ; as it is not usual for Quakers 
to concern themselves on the affairs of others.” 

‘* His house,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ stands not 
two gunshots from this place. He was a most 
worthy man, and an excellent neighbor; we 
esteemed him very much while here, and part- 
ed from him in friendship. It’s my opinion 
that the fear that his children would abandon 
the Quaker principles was the sole cause of his 
leaving.” 

** After speaking very much in your favor, 
he begged me, if I should pass near your set- 
tlement, to visit and prevail upon you to fall 
back behind the line of forts, saying that you 
had built a garrison, were resolved to defend 
it, and were rash enough to run the risk of cer- 
tain destruction. I trust, however, the good 
Quaker was mistaken in respect to his last 
statement, and that you will be disposed to 
profit by his counsel.” 

** Well, kurnul,” replied Holdness, ‘‘ we are 
greatly obleeged, and take it very kind in. you 
to consarn yourself so much about us, and to 
Ephraim Cuthbert for putting you on the trail; 
and I hope you won’t take it no otherwise; for 
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I'll say it, afore your face or behind your back, 
that you stand afore the people of this provy- 
ince as an honest man, and a well-wisher ter 
everybody in it, and there’s not a man tliat is 
a man, ’twixt the Alleghanies and Delaware 
Bay, but what’s glad you’re in charge of this 
business; and ’tain’t out of any disrespect to 
you that I say the people who’ve taken up land 
in this Run won’t leave it and their homesteads 
while one on ‘em can swing a tomahawk or 
pull a trigger. We were encouraged to come 
on ter this land, cause ’twas kind of in dispute 
as to the boundary line ’twixt the provinces, 
and cause the Indians were troublesome, and 
most of us being old trappers and hunters, — 
a rough-handed set, — twas thought we could 
hold our own. We’ve got here, and shall stay; 
if the government won’t defend us, we kin de- 
fend ourselves; the Indians what have med- 
dled with us thus far haven't got much ter 
brag of.” 

The astute statesman looked upon the stern, 
resolved features of the men by whom he was 
surrounded, read in the expression of their 
faces assent to all that Holdness had uttered, 
and was silent. 

Holdness then told him of the attacks the 
Indians had already made upon them, and the 
results. 

By no means inclined to yield the point, 
Franklin listened patiently, and then expressed 
a desire to postpone the further discussion of 
the subject till they had broken their fast, and 
he had viewed the garrison, and their capabjl- 
ities of resistance. 

There was no occasion for haste; as the 
horses of Franklin and his aide-de-camp were 
so exhausted by reason of hard roads and lack 
of provender, that a day’s rest was absolutely 
necessary to fit them for further service. The 
first thing that attracted the attention of Frank- 
lin, as he stepped from the door of the block- 
house, and over which he nearly stumbled, 
was the driving wheel of a grist-mill, and a 
shaft, rough-hewn, lying by it.” 

‘“* What is this?” he exclaimed. 

‘¢ That,” replied Mr. Seth, ‘‘is the water- 
wheel of our grist-mill, that we calculate to 
build when the war is over; and, as we have 
not much on our hands at present, Israel and 
I work on it at odd jobs, to pass away the 
time.” 

Franklin smiled. ‘ 

‘It appears to me,” he said, ‘that you will 
be sufficiently occupied in providing for your 
present wants and defence, without building 
mills for future use.” 

‘It is some comfort to look at it when we 
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are plying the pestle, —thymp! thump! — 
and think of the good time coming.” 

The commissioner next examined carefully 
the stockade, walls of the block-houses, well, 
means of extinguishing fire, arms and ammu- 
nition, and the ground around the walls. 

‘¢ This,” he said, ‘‘I must concede, is the 
best-constructed garrison that I have seen, and 
I have inspected many; it’s a noble stockade, 
and the fort commands everything around it. 
It is much better than those I am about to 
put up will be, as the whole sixty thousand 
pounds would be consumed on the forts, and 
leave nothing to victual and man them, if as 
much '.bor was bestowed upon them as has 
been expended here, and, I must say, with ex- 
cellent judgment.” 

‘““The greater part of us,” said M’Clure, 
‘‘know what ’tis ter fight Indians, and what a 
fort ought ter be. The Blanchards are me- 
chanics, and know howterdo the work; they’ve 
likewise been brought up on the eastern fron- 
tier, where the people live in garrison half of 
the time.” 


The sound of a hammer on an anvil was 
now heard, and, with no littlecuriosity, Frank- 
lin entered the blacksmith’s shop, where he 
found Honeywood busily at work making nails 


from the back of an old scythe, with which to 
fasten the shoes of his son's horse, that were 
loose, and the forward ones in danger of drop- 
ping off. 

‘* My son was lamenting that his beast would 
have to go bare till we got back to Bethlehem, 
and perhaps falllame. Were you bred a smith, 
Mr. Hloneywood?” 

‘‘T learned a good part of the trade at Bal- 
timore, when a boy, and also that of a gun- 
smith. I am a much better gunsmith than 
blacksmith.” 

He next espied the bellows. 

‘* Who made those bellows?” 

‘“ The man who makes everything,” replied 
Honeywood, pointing to Mr. Seth. 

‘‘T have seen bellows similar to those in 
Europe. Pray, where did you get the model, 
Mr. Blanchard?” 

‘‘I never saw anything like ’em here; but 
there was a German, Gottlieb Stauber, who 
once lived here, but went away when the war 
broke out, who told me that in Germany they 
had bellows made of wood, and said they were 
boxes that shut over each other. I thought it 
singular that they should make bellows of 
wood where they had leather, but did not pay 
much attention to him, nor inquire into the 
particulars ; afterwards, when Mr. Honeywood 
wanted a pair, and we had nothingelse to 
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make ’em of, I thought of what he said, and 
made these.” . 

‘They answer the purpose admirably, though 
I perceive they leak air some.” 

‘* Yes, sir; and they will leak more, as we 
were obliged to make them of green - stock ; 
but I've got boards seasoning, and when these 
leak too much I Il make another pair.” 

A prominent trait in the character of Frank- 
lin was the disposition to render his great 
abilities practically useful to his fellow-men; 
and he instantly began to examine the bel- 
lows. 

‘** Tt would be a pity to do this work all over 
again, Mr. Blanchard. Your contrivance of 
the wood is very good; but there is a method 
they adopt in Europe to make them tight, and 
obviate the inequalities of surface, that I think 
would do away with the effect of shrinkage, 
keep them tight, and save the labor of making 
them over or another pair.” 

‘* What is that, colonel?” 

‘* They put a thin lath around the edges of 
the lower box, somewhat wider than the box 
is thick, sawing it nearly through in places to 
limber it, and then drive steel wires into the 
bottom of the lower box, that rest against the 
edge of the lath, and by their elasticity keep 
it close to the upper box. All you would have 
to do would be, as the wood shrank, to increase 
the width of the lath.” 

Thus, wherever he was, — in the backwoods 
of his own land, in the courts of monarchs, 
— Franklin was ever ready to lighten the la- 
bors, quicken the enterprise, and promote the 
comfort and happiness of his fellow-men. 

Mr. Seth reflected a few moments, and then 
said, — 

‘*T see that the thing you speak of would do 
the business; but the bellows will answer our 
purpose as’ they are, with a little tinkering, 
and I could not get the steel to make springs, 
if it was to save me; but whenever I can ob- 
tain a pound, I will certainly try it.” 

‘* Where is the’ web of that scythe, the back 
of which Mr. Honeywood used to make horse- 
nails?” 

‘* Everything in the shape of steel we are 
obliged to use to repair guns, make springs 
for the locks, and for knives.” 

**Couldn’t you prevail on the women to 
contribute of their knitting-needles? ” 

** They would as soon part with their chil- 
dren; very few of them have any but wooden 
ones.” 

Iron is more plenty in Pennsylvania now; 
and, while a horse-nail was considered by the 
settlers of Wolf Run of great value, the land 
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under their very feet was pregnant with iron 
ore, and coal to smelt it; the very water of 
their streams tinged by this most useful of 
minerals. 

If Franklin had been surprised by the evi- 
dences of intelligence, mechanical skill and 
tact in surmounting obstacles, that had al- 
ready attracted his notice, he was much more 
so when, accompanied by Honeywood, the 
Blanchards, and M’Clure, he entered the 
school-house. 

Here were boys and girls dressed in linsey- 
woolsey, moccasons, Indian leggins, with a 
liberal allowance of buck and deer skins, but 
all neat and clean; two, sometimes three, 
studying out of the same book; inkstands 
made of wood, horn, some of bone, made by 
sawing off sections of the large bones of ani- 
mals, and plugging one end; writing-books 
made of birch bark and ruled with leaden 
plummets. ; 

In striking contrast to’ all this was the ap- 
pearance of the building itself. The timber 
was hewed so square, and locked at the corners 
with such care and skill, — the fore-plane and 
adze being used on every stick, — that it ap- 
peared almost as though cut out of a great 
mass of wood; not a cranny could be detected, 
and it was ceiled above. 

The readers of the previous volume will rec- 
ollect that Honeywood and Holdness had in 
their houses glass windows; these they had 
taken out, and loaned for the winter to the 
school. The floor was of boards, planed and 
jointed; the desk of the teacher and those of 
the scholars, and the seats, were made neatly 
of planed boards, and the door was panelled, 
though hung on wooden hinges and closed 
with a wooden latch. The only exception to 
the general neatness of workmanship was the 
stone fire-place, and ‘‘ cat-and-clav” chimney. 

** Indeed,” exclaimed Franklin, equally sur- 
prised and delighted, ‘‘ this is most remarka- 
ble; the school-house is the best building in 
the settlement.” 

‘* It ought to be,” replied Honeywood. 

‘‘If it had been summer time when we built 
it,” said Israel Blanchard, ‘‘ we would have 
burnt bricks and made a chimney; a wooden 
chimney and fire-place of stone don’t compare 
with the rest of the work.” 

‘*If you had,” said Franklin, ‘‘I should 
think myself in a New England school-house ; 
and if ever I head a band of emigrants, I will 
take care there are among them a blacksmith 
and carpenter. This is the first place I ever 
visited in which the school-house was the only 
building that could boast of a shingled roof, 
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while all the others had puncheon floors, long 
shingles on the roofs, and weight-poles.” 
‘*We expect,” said Armstrong, “to build 
better houses for ourselves in time; but the 
school-house is in the middle, and will stand. 
Mr. Honeywood, though, has shaved shingles 
on his house. He got iron, before the war, at 
Baltimore, and made nails at his own fire, with 
charcoal and a hand bellows: you ought to 
have seen them, colonel. He skinned a beaver, 
only ripping the skin at the breast, sewed up 
the holes, put a nose-piece of wood in the 
mouth, and his wife blew the fire while he 
kept two nail-rods in the fire at once, and 
worked one while the other was heating.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MEN WHO LAPPED. 


Just before noon the boys returned from 
their scout, and reported that they had seen 
no Indian signs, but had struck the trail of 
some white rangers going west, saw them ata 
distance, but did not hail them. Holdness 
put the boys through their exercise in the 
presence of Franklin and his aid, and Honey- 
wood brought out the drum made by Harry, 
related the circumstances connected with its 
manufacture, and the exploit of the boys in 
ambushing the Indians who had killed the 
McDonalds. 

In this way, and in conversation upon the 
state of the country, and the remedies to be 
adopted, the forenoon passed away; but when 
dinner was despatched, their guest remarked, 
addressing himself to Holdness, — 

‘*Friend Holdness, I have examined your 
garrison, thoroughly inspected your arms, 
amount of ammunition, means of putting out 
fire, facilities for obtaining water, and amount 
of provision, made as accurate an estimate as 
I can of your capabilities to stand a siege, and 
I am still clearly of the opinion that you can- 
not remain here. 

‘*If you were a band of trappers and hunt- 
ers, it would be another thing; but with wives 
and large families of children depending upon, 
and looking to, you for protection, the risk is 
too great.” 

‘To those of us who've had the most expe- 
rience of Indian fighting, and lived all our 
days on the frontiers, it don’t appear so.” 

“I would by no means put my opinion 
against yours, and the opinions of your neigh- 
bors; for I make no pretensions to military 
knowledge, though they have seen fit to dub 
me ‘colonel,’ and give me a command, and 
set me to building forts; but, having been 
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so closely confined to this garrison for months, 
you may not be so well aware as I am of the 
true state of affairs, and what force the Indians 
are capable of bringing against you.” 

‘* Phat is very true, colonel,” replied Honey- 
wood; ‘*and we should be very glad to hear 
anything you may be good enough to tell us 
in respect to it.” . 

‘* We have learned, by both Indian and white 
spies, that soon after Braddock’s defeat a hun- 
dred Frenchmen and a thousand Indians set 
out from Fort Duquesne (Delawares, Shawa- 
nees, Twightees, and Tuscaroras), to attack 
the settlements east of the Alleghanies, and 
afterwards, separating into parties of from 
fifteen to four hundred, spread over the fron- 
tiers. It was, no doubt, some of these scalp- 
ing parties that made the different attacks on 
you, and killed the McDonalds.” 

**T shouldn’t be surprised,” said M’'Clure, 
‘if that was so, though you must make all 
allowance for what comes through Indian spies. 
The friendly Indians will tell big stories of the 
numbers to make their own services loom up.” 

“We know it is so, because it came through 
Conrad Weisel.” ° . 

*“*Then,” said Holdness, *‘ you may set it 
down for fact.” 

‘* We have but too good proof of their num- 
bers from the devastation they have committed. 
The people at Conococheague, the Great and 
Little Coves, Shareman’s Valley, and Path 
Valley, have either been killed, carried prison- 
ers to Canada, or have fled to the older settle- 
ments. You probably know George Croghan.” 

‘* Indeed we do — an old Indian fighter,” said 
Armstrong. ‘‘ He’s got a fort at Augwick.” 

** Well, he has been cut off. Forty people 
have been killed and scalped around Fort 
Cumberland ; and every day the garrison there 
see bands of Indians pass, larger than their 
own number. We know that there are in 
Canada one hundred and forty English pris- 
oners in the hands of the Indians, and that the 
French want to buy them, but the Indians re- 
fuse to sell them;‘and there are more at the 
Indian towns.” 

‘¢ The Indians are not fools,” said M’Clure; 
‘they know that the French want to buy ’em 
of them for a little powder, a few bullets, a 
jewsharp, paper, looking-glass, an awl, or 
some such little affair, and then sell ’em to us 
for a great price when we‘come to redeem the 
captives ; and they mean to keep ’em, and trade 
with us themselves, after the war is over.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Blanchard, ** how much 
will the poor people suffer in the mean time, 
dragged round from one Indian town to 
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another,, half clothed, and starved, and 
pounded!” 

‘*But this is not all,” replied Franklin; 
** you will be surprised when I tell you that 
the Indians have crossed the Susquehanna, 
killed and scalped people at Tulpehocken, and 
even within sixty miles of Philadelphia, and 
that Carlisle is threatened. Indeed, there is 
not much doubt that the Indians and French 
are building a fort at Shamokin.” 

‘Carlisle threatened by Indians? an old 
settled place, and where my husband offered 
to carry me and the children for safety, when 
the war first broke out,” said Mrs. Honey- 
wood. 

*““You’re safer here, Sarah,” said her hus- 
band. 

‘* The sixth of November, Mr. Honeywood, 
there were four hundred Indians within eigh- 
teen miles of this garrison; they are roaming 
over all the country between you and the Ohio 
River, and they have been killing and burning 
for seventy miles to the eastward of you. I 
shall not go into the details of all I have wit- 
nessed, — people lying in the fields and roads 
unburied, with the fowls devouring their 
bodies; others with a little earth flung over 
them, and cattle running about with arrows 
sticking in them; as I have no desire to at- 
tempt, what I know would be useless, to move 
men like you by recounting Indian atrocities. 
I merely state the facts, thinking you might, 
after hearing them, reconsider your first de- 
terminations, and fall back upon the forts. 
Your numbers added to the soldiers in a fort 
would make it impregnable to any Indian at- 
tack. These forts being from twelve to fif- 
teen miles apart, the soldiers of the garrison 
will scout from one fort to the other, and if 
one fort is attacked the soldiers from the others 
can come to its relief; but if you are attacked 
you can count on no aid from any quarter.” 

‘* You'll excuse my*broad Scotch, colonel,” 
said Stewart; ‘‘ but here we have planted our- 
sel’s, an’ here we'll bide; we’re purposed, both. 
wives an’ weans; a’ the faint-herted an’ the 
Quakers are gane lang syne; we’re like Gide- 
on's men, that lapped—the chosen ones. 
Auld Ben Lomond’s nae faster rooted amang 
the crags than our ain sel’s to this glen.” 

**Can you tell us,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ what 
is the condition of the people who’ve fled from 
the Great and Little Coves, and other places 
on the frontiers, and fallen. back on the older 
settlements?” 

“ They’re in great distress, having left their 
all behind them, and are a sore burden to the 
inhabitants of those places.” 
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“* Ay,” cried Armstrong, ‘‘and if we join 
them we shall be beggars too, and only serve 
to increase the misery; and we'd rather stay 
where we are.” 

‘* We don’t feel,” replied Honeywood, ‘* that 
the same rule applies to us as to them. The 
first hostile inroad made by a body of Indians 
(I don’t refer to occasional murders) ever made 
into this state since its settlement, was made 
the eighteenth of October of this year. By 
reason of the good will of the Indians to the 
Quakers, and their influence over the Indians, 
the state had no militia, and no occasion for 
any; the great body of the inhabitants, occu- 
pied in working their farms, were not armed, 
and were not accustomed to acting together, 
and when surprised by this Indian outbreak 
knew not which way to turn, and ran like sheep 
before wolves. The forts you are going to 
build will. be garrisoned by men taken from 
these sort of people; -and I far prefer this fort, 
garrisoned by my neighbors, who I can count 
upon, and who won't flinch at the penne of the 
war-whoop: it will only stir ’em up.” 

** That's the talk,” cried Holdness; ‘* noth- 
ing like the war-whoop ter start the temper.” 

** There’s another thing,” said Iloneywood ; 
‘*a good shot is very soon known on the fron- 


tiers; and the Indians who have been living 
among us for these many years, know the peo- 


ple of this Run, and are afraid of us. They’ve 
tried us several times, lost a good many men, 
but have never got a dollar’s worth of plunder, 
a single rifle, an ounce of lead, or a pound of 
powder, and have never carried a single scalp 
to Canada; none of the party who scalped the 
McDonalds got away with their scalps; we 
killed them all. Information of this kind soon 
spreads among Indians; and they will be likely 
to -go to Heidelburg, McDowells, Harris's 
Ferry, or Tulpehocken, among the farmers, 
and the fat cattle, where there’s more to get, 
and less risk, or no risk at all.” 

‘*T have not the least doubt you would resist 
any scalping party; but these Delawares have 
declared that they will winter in the valley. 
Suppose a hundred or two hundred Indians, 
led by French officers, and with cannon. should 
attack this fort; the cannon would batter down 
your stockade, and then the Indians would 
rush in and murder you.” 

‘* The French,” said Holdness, ‘‘ can’t make 
the Indians fight in any other than their own 
fashion, — can’t make ’em march up and put 
ladders, and scale walls, as white men will; 
and they never have provision enough to stay 
before a place long; they must go off and hunt. 
Any party that Would come here would have 
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only some small field-piece ; they couldn’t get 
an Indian to load and fire it, couldn’t get an 
Indian to dig, and throw up intrenchments; if 
they planted their gun out in the clear, within 
range of our rifles, they never would live to 
touch it off; and if they planted it out of our 
fire, they wouldn’t tear this stockade ter pieces 
in a hurry, for we could dig up dirt, and make 
a breastwork on it. I tell you, if they come 
with cannon of any bigness, they can’t drag 
‘em through the woods, and they sartain can't 
git the Indians ter clear a road for ’em; but 
they'll take Braddock’s road. — that’s all cleared 
and made, — and that'll take em faraway from 
us.” 

**T think, sir,” said Captain Franklin, ‘that 
Mr. Holdness and the settlers are right; their 
fort is well-built, and, as Holdness says, they 
know how to strengthen it. They are certainly 
not to be, for one moment, compared-with the 
country people, or the soldiers who will prob- 
ably garrison the forts you want them to go 
into. -They have provisions, water within the 
walls, and arms. Why, I would much prefer 
that scouting party of boys, if I had to deal 
with Indians, than a regiment of regular sol- 
diers. ‘I should be very reluctant to run over 
the roughest ground I ever saw, within three 
hundred yards of that Harry Sumerford.” 

“There's half a dozen of ’em that come 
pretty well up to him,” said Honeywood, “ in 
shooting,” 

‘* It is their capacity that so interests me in 
their safety,” said the senior. ‘‘ The province 
can’t afford to lose :such citizens; they are 
worth a whole county of some people. You 
have not ammunition enough to stand a siege, 
Mr. Honeywood, — for I see that you are all 
resolved to incur the peril, — you have not 
shot for your cannon, not powder and lead 
sufficient for your rifles, for any length of time, 
and a few discharges of the large gun would 
consume it all. Here is a serious difficulty. 
How will you get over that?” 

‘* We have money, and were about to go to 
Baltimore, and purchase powder and lead ; but 
now we expect that you will supply us.” 

‘- It is as much as’ your life’s worth to go to 
Baltimore.” 

‘*No matter; in your opinion it is as much 
as our lives are worth to stay here; so it is all 
of a piece.” 

*“*T am certainly disposed, since I cannot 
prevail upon you to fall back, to aid you to the 
extent of my ability; but I do not know that 
1 should be justified in taking the money 
raised to establish a line of posts to defend the 
frontiers, and giving it to men who have a 
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separate interest outside of that line, And who 
will not come into the arrangement contem- 
plated by the governor and the assembly.” 

‘“‘If the government,” said Honeywood, 
‘* has appropriated this money to build and arm 
these forts for the defence of the people, it 
seems very hard, when we are a portion of 
those people, and have already built a fort at 
our own expense, and put arms and provisions 
into it, that the government cannot aid us in 
the way of ammunition, when, if we had noth- 
ing, they would be disposed to build a fort 
for us, and furnish arms and a guard.” 

‘‘ Haven't you,” said Holdness,‘‘ given guns 
and ammunition to some people already?” 

‘* Yes; I have given, or, rather, lent guns, 
and given powder and lead, to “some farmers, 


to defend their homes till the forts could be | 


built, and scouting parties organized.” 

‘Then why not supply us?” 

‘*T think an objection of this kind would be 
made, that you had built a fort here, beyond 
the line of frontier defences established, and 
that the enemy wouldrtake it, and then be in 
possession of a fort and arms, from which 
they would annoy the frontier, making it a 
rendezvous for their scalping parties. For you 
never will make the governor believe that you 
can defend this fort, though I have almost 
come to think it possible.” 





‘*T have heard,” said Armstrong, ‘that 
Chambers has built a first-rate fort at Cono- 
cocheague, and put brass cannon in it that he 
sent to Scotland and got, and that the gover- 
nor ordered him to deliver ‘em up, ’cause if the 


,; French and Indians took the fort they’d have 
; them guns to use agin the country, and it was 
| thought by the governor he hadn't. garrison 


enough to hold his own.” ; 

‘‘That is true; but Chambers refused to 
deliver them and abandon his fort, and the 
probability is, he'll be permitted to keep it, 
and take his own risk.” 

The shrewd commissioner had already di- 
vined that Mr. Seth, though a most skilful 
mechanic, was entirely deficient in the fighting 
qualities possessed by his companions, and, 
after reflecting a moment, resolved to aid the 
settlers of the Run, and promote the general 
interests of the community at the same time. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ you will give me a: guard to 
Raystown, and back to Gnadenhutten, where 
I expect to meet my men, and where I. am to 
build a fort, and if Mr. Seth Blanchard will 
go with me and take charge of the work, I will 
stretch my authority and supply you with lead, _ 
powder, and shot for your large gun. . Mr. 
Blanchard will be perfectly safe with us, as we ' 
shall have a large guard of soldiers, and I will 
pay him the best of wages.” 
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“Tl go,” said Mr. Seth. 

** And we will furnish guard and guide,” said 
Honeywood. 

The commissioners set out the next morn- 
ing, with Holdness, M’Clure, Honeywood, 
and eleven more men and boys for a guard. 
They were ambushed on the road, at a water- 
ing-place, by savages; but M’Clure and Hold- 
ness, who were in advance, discovered the 
Indians, and a skirmish took place. Captain 
Franklin’s horse was shot under him, and 
M’Clure had two bullets through his clothes; 
after which both sides took trees; three of the 
Indians were killed, and the remainder fied, 
and the party were not again molested. 

At Raystown were some military stores, 
from which Franklin supplied the settlers of 
Wolf Run with powder, lead, cannon-shot, 
and a large gun. 

When the settlers took leave of Franklin at 
Gnadenhutten, he said to Holdness that he 
considered he owed his life and that of his 
son to them; as it.was their escort that pre- 
vented the savages from killing them both on 
the way to Raystown; that he should ever 
strive to assist them, would keep them sup- 
plied with ammunition, and would furnish 
them with books for their school, if they would 
send to Fort Allen for them; so the fort at 
Gnadenhutten was to be named. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LOSS OF THE SALT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the determination of 
the settlers to maintain their foothold at any 
and every risk, the terrible array of facts pre- 
sented by Franklin made a deep impression, 
and caused them to take into serious consider- 
ation contingencies before unthought of. 

** Neighbors,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ you know 
what Colonel Franklin told us. I can see it 
has distressed the women, though they have 

‘said nothing. What think you of making this 
garrison shot-proof, — it’s bullet-proof now, 
— that is, as far as we can, to any light can- 
non?” 

‘I think,” said Armstrong, ‘‘ it would be a 
good move.” 

When the fort was built, the settlers had 
made around it a yard for the cattle and sheep; 
but it was enclosed by a common log fence, 
which at the time was thought to be sufficient, 
as no one could approach near enough to shoot 
the cattle without exposing himself.to the 
rifles of the garrison. 

It was, however, very possible for Indians 
to creep up in the night and let the cattle out, 
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or kill them with arrows and knives, without 
incurring much risk from the inmates of the 
fort. 

The fortress was now strengthened and 
altered in such a manner, by those experienced 
in Indian warfare, as to render most effective 
the limited artillery at their command. 

It was.an oblong square; on three sides it 
was surrounded by a stockade. As to the re- 
maining side, the walls of the block-house it- 
self formed the side. The garrison was built 
in great haste, after the news of Braddock’s 
defeat, and they now proceeded to improve it. 

There was a flanker in each corner of the 
stockade, in one of which their large’ gun was 
mounted; but they had since obtained the 
loan. of another from the governor, through 
Franklin. On the other two corners there 
were no flankers, and it was possible for an 
enemy to approach in the night, and fire into 
the loopholes made in the walls of the block- 
house. : 

They now built an additional stockade on 
this side, took down the flanker on one of the 
other corners, ‘and placed it diagonally on one 
corner of this new stockade. All the buildings 
were now within the line of the stockade, and 
flankers at diagonal corners. 

These flankers were block-houses built of 
very large timber, one corner of which pro- 
jected, in this form, >, beyond the stockade, 
with loopholes on each side. In forts that 
were garrisoned by soldiers, they were used 
for barracks: the settlers stored provisions, 
powder, and lead in them, and made use of 
them to live in. . They mounted their large 
guns, in the flankers, on swivels, and as ‘the 
latter formed the corners, each of them raked 
with their fire two sides of the stockade. 

They now built another stockade around the 
whole fort, and considerably higher than the 
original one, and with larger timber, — as the 
harvest was in, and they had more leisure, — 
loopholed the stockade, and built platforms 
upon which to stand to fire. 

This afforded protection to the cattle, and 
gave additional strength to the fort. Franklin 
had loaned them four iron shovels, — their 
own were of wood, — and by the aid of these, 
and-with horses and ploughs, they encircled 
the whole with a ditch, and placed the earth 
thrown out of it against the stockade, thus 
rendering ‘it a species of earthwork, and, toa 
certain height, proof against cannon-shot, and 
finished their work by making a gate, and a 
platform of plank to cross the ditch, that could 
be easily removed within the walls at night, 
or in the event of attack. 
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They built small flankers at the diagonals, 
loopholed for musketry and for sentry-boxes, 
two stories in height, and filled the lower 
story with earth, and likewise the two other 
corners. 

“If there should be sich a thing as they 
should bring cannon,” said Holdness, ‘‘ they'd 
of course try ter knock away the corners fust, 
‘cause they'd think that’s the likeliest place 
ter make a breach. Reckon they'll git mista- 
ken. Reckon, if Squire Franklin and his boy 
were here now, they'd think we could stand 
a brush. Now we’ve gone so fur, let’s see if 
we can’t do something to keep off the Indians’ 
fire-arrows. ‘Arter these boards and logs git 
dry, and the pitch fries out on’em, they'll burn, 
I kin tell you.” 

They now hauled clay and sand, and made 
clay mortar, clipped the mules’ tails, and the 
tails of the cattle, worked the hair into the 
mortar, and with this composition plastered 
the roofs of all the buildings, to render them 
fire-proof, which, indeed, answered the purpose 
effectually, though requiring to be often re- 
newed. 

**T s’pose ‘twill wash off some,” said M’Clure ; 
‘*but there’s plenty of mud, and it’s no great 
to plaster it on.” 

It was about the middle of an afternoon, 
when the mortar was prepared and thoroughly 
worked, and as they had labored for a long 
time, and lifted and exerted themselves to the 
utmost, they sat down to rest. For many days 
there had been constant rioise and confusion, 
pounding, hewing, and hallooing to oxen and 
mules; but now all was still. 

The quiet, however, was of short continu- 
ance, and was soon broken by sharp screams, 
evidently proceeding from the school-house, 
and our ‘old acquaintance Tony rushed from 
the door, as though life depended upon speed, 
pursued by Mrs. Blanchard, who caught him 
by the hair, and arrested his progress. 

‘*Gie him what he needs,” said his father, 
as the school-mistress bore him back in strong 
arms, struggling, kicking, and biting; and by 
the noise that followed, it would seem that she 
obeyed the injunction to the letter. 

There had been many tricks played in school, 
and several of the children had received flog- 
gings which Mrs. Blanchard had thought 
should in justice have ,been shared by Tony; 
but, as usual, he had contrived t6 fasten the 
blame on others: At length, made presump- 
tuous by his good fortune, he ventured too 
far, was detected, and compelled to settle at 
compound interest. 

It was very hard work for the boys, and for 
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Tony in particular, to attend to lessons while 
so much was going onall around them. Tony, 
in order to shorten the school hours, managed 
to take out the stopper, unobserved, and re- 
move a very little of the sand from the hour- 
glass that; during school-hours, stood on the 


‘desk of the mistress. He performed this feat 


while the rest were at dinner, — the only op- 
portunity he had, as the glass belonged to 
Israel Blanchard, was by his wife brought to 
school in the morning, and taken home at 
night. 

The first day the school was out five min- 
utes sooner than usual, and as there was no 
other glass, and no timepiece, in the Run, 
Tony felt himself safe. In a few days he re- 
moved a little more, and the school was out 
ten minutes sooner. 


‘*School out already?” said Mrs. Grant, . 


‘‘and the table not set. I don’t believe it's 
twelve o’clock: Mrs. Honeywood, won’t you 
just look at the sun-mark in the window?” 

‘It ain’t twelve by the sun; lacks ten min- 
utes or more.” ° 

‘“*T knew ’twasn’t, by my work; now, them 
children'll be home half starved.” 

After a while it was mentioned to Mrs. 
Blanchard, who replied that she went by the 
glass. Tony heard the conversation, and in- 
wardly resolved to let well erfough alone; but, 
after a few days, unable to resist temptation, 
he shortened the time fifteen minutes. 

This raised the suspicions of Mrs. Blanchard, 
who, inspecting the glass narrowly, perceived 
that the sand was diminished, and determined 
to watch Tony. A. few days after, she saw 
him get up from table before the rest, fol- 
lowed, and found him at work with the glass. 
When, in the afternoon, she called him up, 
and at the same moment took hold of the stick, 
Tony read his sentence in her face, and, op- 
pressed with a guilty conscience, made for the 
door. 

The next morning they began to put on the 
mortar, and by noon had plastered every roof 
save that of the flanker at the corner of the 
old stockade. Holdness and Rogers had 
mounted the roof just as Mrs. Honeywood as- 
cended to the upper story of the flanker, in 
search of some flour she had stored,there. 

Upon reaching the room she uttered a cry 
of astonishment and dismay that was heard 
all over the garrison. 

““ What is the matter, Sarah?” cried her 
husband. ; 

**O, we are undone! the salt is all gone! 
What will become of us?” 

At this announcement the school broke up, 
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and every soul in the garrison rushed to the 
spot. 

It was found upon examination that the roof, 
which the settlers were compelled to make of 
green stuff, had shrunk, leaked, and the water 
had dissolved nearly all of the salt belonging 
to the inhabitants that liad been stored there, 
as it was an airy place, and supposed to be 
tight. 

‘* This,” said Holdness, ‘*‘ is the greatest mis- 
fortune that has befallen us yet.” 

‘It is no use,” said Honeywood, “ to lament 
over what can’t be helped; we will mend and 
plaster the roof, and then consult as to the 
next best course to take.” 

Our young readers may be ready to say, 
‘* Here is a great ado about the loss of a little 
salt;” but if they will reflect a moment, the 
matter will appear in a very different light. 

In a week they were expecting to kill their 
hogs, that had been driven from the woods, 
and put in pens, and fed with corn, to finish 
their fattening and harden the pork. 

This salt was a common stock that had been 
brought, with great labor, on pack-horses or 
mules, the most of it from Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia, a little from the Huddle and Ship- 
pensburg, and reserved to salt their pork. 


There was not more than half a bushel left in 
the flanker, while’each family possessed a few 
quarts, that they had reserved to season their 
food and salt butter; and that they had been 
using with the most rigid economy, in order 
not to be obliged to trench upon that in the 


flanker. This was coarse salt, and when used 
for the table or butter, they pounded it in the 
hominy-block. 

It was now dangerous to hunt; they were 
compelled to live in a great measure upon 
pork, corn-bread, and wheat boiled whole, and 
if besieged they would starve; their only resort 
would be to keep their hogs in the stockade, 
feed them while-the. corn lasted, and kill and 
eat them as necessity required. But in that 
method they would soon consume what corn 
was in the garrison, and then have neither 
corn nor pork. 

The probability wag that salt could only be 
obtained at Baltimore or Philadelphia, and for 
a greater part of that long distance the road 
lay through a country swarming with Indians ; 
and though scouts and rangers might make 
their way through the woods, and elude the 
keen eye of the savage, it seemed almost im- 
possible that a string of laden pack-horses, 
that must keep the road and make a broad 
trail, could escape destruction. 

Such were the difficulties and dangers that 
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stared the settlers in the face, as they sat down 
together that evening to consult in respect to 
the matter, — whether they could preserve life 
without salt, by letting the hogs run in the 
woods as long as they could pick up an acorn 
or beechnut, and then keeping them alive and 
killing as they needed meat; whether they 
could cure the meat with smoke, or by drying, 
freezing, or with maple sugar, and make up 
any deficiency by hunting. 

After many plans had been proposed, dis- 
cussed, and rejected, — Holdness and M’Clure 
saying that there would be about as much risk 
in hunting as in going after salt, since they 
had made the game scarce around them, and 
must now seek it farther off, — according to 
their usual custom they adopted the boldest 
policy, and the only question was, who and 
how many should go. Harry instantly volun- 
teered to take his company and start; their 
ranks were now full, Alex and Enoch Sumer- 
ford and Will Grant having reported them- 
selves fit for duty. 

**T like your grit,” said Holdness ; ‘‘ it shows 
well in you; but ’twon't do ter give it up ter 
you altogether; besides, we must wear outand 
kill off the old ones first.” 

‘* Haven’t we carried out whatever we've un- 
dertaken ?” said Harry. 

“Yes, you have; I’ve not one word of fault 
ter find; but, you see, in this thing there must 
be knowledge of the roads and the settlements, 
by-paths, and many things that want experi- 
ence that you haven’t got and can’t have; ter 
be sure, we must fight if we can’t help it; but 
there’s more done by skulking than fighting, 
cause we may come across a hundred Indians, 
or two hundred. in a band, for they have over- 
run all that country, and go in large or small 


| scouts, just as the whim takes ’em, and we 


may meet only scalping parties of ten or fif- 
teen.” 

‘‘ There’s as much honor,” said Honeywood, 
‘to be gained in defending the garrison as in 
going after the salt.” 

‘¢ But there won't be any fighting,” said Ned 
Armstrong. 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” replied M’Clure ; 

garrison may not be attacked at all, and 

‘b@ in two hours after we start.” 

int to go,” said Hugh Crawford; ‘I 

s’posé we all do, for the matter of that; but as 

long as we’ve called ourselves the Young De- 

fenders, some of us ought ter stay and defend 

the place, as long as that’s what the scout was 
got up for.” 

‘* S’pose we draw lots ’mongst ourselves ; let 
the men decide how many boys shall go, and 
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we'll draw lots ter see who they are,” suggested 
Armstrong. 

‘Don’t, I beg of you, leave us to be defend- 
ed by boys,” said Mrs. Blanchard; ‘‘ of course 
there cannot be many left in the garrison, and 
certainly they ought to be men, or mostly 
men.” 

‘*T am willing.” said Harry, ‘‘ter leave the 
whole matter with the men, and go or stay just 
as they are a mind ter fix it.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE NIGHT MARCH. 


AFTER consulting among themselves for 
some time, M’Clure said, — 

‘* This fort is now very strong, — ten times 
as capable of holding out with a small garri- 
son as it was before with the whole of us. It’s 
necessary that a strong party should go for 
the salt, and men who know the country and 
are used to the woods; else we’d better give 
it up, and shall only make a botch of both. 
We've made up our minds to leave Mr. Honey- 
wood, Holt, Wood, Stewart, Proctor, and Hein- 
rich Stiefel with you, of the men, and of the 
boys, Harry Summerford and Enoch, Dave 
and Jim Blanchard, Tom Rogers, Frank Proc- 
tor, Ned Grant, and Archie Crawford. Then 
there’s a lot of smaller ones, between the large 
boys and the children; and the children and 
women can load the guns. You've got Honey- 
wood, the best shot among the men, and Har- 
ry, the best shot amongst the boys: and we'll 
take the rest.” 

No objection was made to this arrangement 
by the women, and it was considered settled; 
and the next day was devoted to finishing up 
some necessary work, and preparing for the 
expedition. 

It was the practice of the settlers to put a 
portion of their potatoes in the cellat, and 
bury the rest in pits, out of reach of the frost. 
A pit.was dug within the stockade, and the 
potatoes, belonging to the whole community 
put into it by measure, and a shelter of logs 
built Over it, with a door to keep out the4frost, 
and brush ver that, as there were no cellars 
under the block-houses. 

The horses and mules were now shod, sad- 
dles repaired, corn parched, bread baked, and 
pork and bacon cooked to carry, and proven- 
der for the beasts. ‘ee 
lt was customary for the Indians to make 
their attacks just before the break of day. In 
the daytime they were creeping round among 
the woods and hills, watching the motions of 
the settlers, and sleeping in order to make 
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their attack at that time, when. persons gen- 
erally sleep the soundest. 

The party of Holdness were not ignorant of 
this, and set out from the garrison just as the 
sun was dropping below the horizon, not with- 
out sad forebodings on the part of wives and 
mothers who were left behind. Z 

The beasts were fastened head and tail, in 
the usual manner, but the bells were not on 
them, and the animals being lightly laden, the 
men rode and walked by turns, two marching 
in advance, two in the rear, and the remainder 
beside the animals, that had been trained to 
stand fire, swim’ rivers, carry great loads, and 
traverse the most dangerous and difficult 
paths. y 

During the long night they forded small 
streams, crossed valleys, threaded defites, as- 
cended mountains, following a narrow trace, 
where the bushes often brushed the sides of 
the beast. | 

No one spoke : the deep breathing of the 
mules, the noise of a waterfall, or the solemn 
murmurs of the night wind, when, by a con- 
certed signal, they stopped to rest the beasts, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence of 
the forest. 

As they were descending a mountain range, 
and just entering upon one of those numerous 
valleys that interlace the mountain chains, the 
day began to break, and the sound of running 
water was heard just before them. 

They soon came to the banks of a small 
stream, into which the beasts were led. After 
both men and animals had walked in the water 
for half a mile, they again entered .the for€st 
on the oposite bank of the ‘stream, Holdness 
leading the way to a most excellent spot, either 
for concealment or defence. 

It was a little flat, of not more than an 
acre in extent, into which a mountain thrust 
one of its shoulders, and overhung the little 
vale. 

This mountain spur was cut off from the 
ckain by a deep ravine, and covered with trees 
and bushes. The cattle were not suffered to 
feed, but were fastened to the overhanging 
cliff and fed with grain, the tracks from the 
brook to the place obliterated, and the settlers, 
ascending the cliff by clinging to the shrubs 
that grew in the crevices, sat down to rest and 
break their fast just as the first rays of the sun 
penetrated the mists of the valley. 

‘* Here,” said Holdness, speaking for the 
first time, in a low tone, and pointing to water 
dripping slowly from a crevice in the cliff, ‘‘ is 
a place where as good rifles as there are here 
might hold their own agin the whole Dela- 
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ware tribe, if ammunition and provisions were 
plenty.” 

Knapsacks were unslung, but no fire was 
kindled, and they sat down to eat. Cal Hold- 
ness, catching in a gourd shell the water as it 
dripped from the rock, passed it round among 
the company. 

** It comes kind of slow,” said Holdness, as 
he took the shell from his lips; ‘but it keeps 
comin’. I’ve been here in the dryest and the 
wettest times, but it’s allers the same ; no more 
and no less.” 

Here they remained and slept, wrapped in 
their blankets, through the day, and keeping 
a strict watch. When the night came on, they 
again set out, but earlier than before, and by 
a secret path among the rocks, that, in the 
course of an hour's travel, brought them again 
to the path by which they commenced their 
route. 

The road lying through a broad valley, they 
travelled much faster, till, winding along the 
base of a mountain, they came to a clearing 
and to the blackened walls of what had once 
been a log tavern; but the Indians had been 
there, and they passed on. 

They had now reached the foot of the Blue 
Mountains, and were entering upon a level 
region, and where settlements had been long 
made, when M'Clure, who was with Blanchard 
in advance, gave the signal to halt. 

‘* What is it?” whispered his companion. 

*¢T smell smoke.” 

The party proceeded cautiously a few rods 
in advance, when a light glimmered through 
the woods. 

‘** It’s in a house,” said Blanchard. 

‘* It does not look like the light from a house,” 
replied M’Clure, who had now come forward. 

The mules and horses were led into the 
woods, while’ Holdness, Armstrong, and 
M’Clure crept forward to reconnoitre. It was 
soon perceived that the light proceeded from 
the logs of a house nearly consumed, but the 
sills were still slowly burning, and at inte- 
vals, as the wind rose, flickering up into a 
bright flame. 

At this moment Armstrong, whose eyes were 
dazzled from looking at the light, stumbled 
over an obstruction in his* path, and putting 
down his hand, it rested on the raw head ofa 
corpse. 

The daylight was now near at hand, and 
they retired to the woods. When the sun 
rose it revealed one of those scenes at that 
time of daily occurrence in some portions of 
the extensive line of frontier. It was the clear- 
ing, evidently, of a German, who, with his 
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family, had-been surprised in their sleep. The 
father of the family, a man much past middle 
age, lay in the road, witha pitchfork beside him, 
with which he had in vain striven to defend 
himself, and was scalped. A younger wo- 
man, evidently a daughter, lay a few feet from 
the door-stone, on her face, and scalped, with 
an infant under her, dead, but not mutilated. 

There were no more bodies, but some bones, 
half consumed, of one person were visible in 
the house, among the embers; the rest had 
either e$caped or been carried off by the sav- 
ages, if more there were. 

Picking up some hoes in the hovel, that 
was still standing, they buried the bodies as 
decently as possible, placing stones on the 
graves, to prevent the wolves from digging 
up the remains. 

“‘The safest place,” said Holdness, “ is near- 
est the fire; these Indians haven’t been. gone 
more than a day, I. know by the leok of the 
bodies. ._We’ll camp here; there’s a good hovel ; 
the Indians won’t come agin, for there’s noth- 
ing ter come for.” 

‘Some other band may come along,” said 
Grant. 

‘¢ Well, let °em come,” said M’Clure; ‘ just 
let ‘em come; the hovel, as Holdness says, af- 
fords a good kiver. Here’s water, and they 
won't find Dutch farmers to deal with.” 

The hovel — barn it would be termed in New 
England — was large, built of round oak logs, 
and the chinks filled with stones and daubed 
with mortar. There were places to tiea large 
stock of cattle, and grain threshed in a large 
bin in one corner, and hay on the mows. In 
the sty were three hogs, that, as soon as they 
heard the footsteps of the party, began te squeal 
as though half starved. 

‘* Will,” said Grant, “‘ fling them hogs some 
corn; you can’t hear your own voice.” F 

Will went to a corn-crib, through the aper- 
tures of which the yellow ears were seen, 
and filling his cap, soon quieted the hungry 
grunters. 

A short distance from the hovel, the bottoms 
of three large stacks were smoking, that had 
been set on fire by the savages, evidently with 
the expectation that the fire would extend to 
the hovel ; but though the walls were scorched, 
the fire had gone out of its own accord. It 
was evidently the homestead of some well-to- 
do farmer, and had been several years under 
cultivation. There were peach, pear, and apple 
trees, in bearing; the fields were large, free 
from stumps, and all the crops had been plant- 
ed on ploughed land. Cattle were feeding in 
the fields, and when the party approached the 


’ 
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hovel, hens were flying down from the roosts, 
and turkeys from their perch in the limbs of a 
sycamore, that flung their shadows over it. 

Half way from the hovel to the door-stone 
lay a large dog, his skull cleft and back-bone 
cut in twain, and between his jaws the rem- 
nant of a watch-coat. 

‘* Poor old dog,” said Ned Armstrong, get- 
ting down on his knees, taking hold of the 
faithful creature’s fore paws, and patting his 
shoulder; ‘‘ you did your part.” 

His father took the piece of cloth from be- 
tween the jaws of the animal, and said, — 

‘*That’s a piece of a stroud watch-coat, — 
just the kind the traders sell to the Indians; 
they crawled up behind the haystacks and the 
hovel, and when they made their rush, the dog 
clinched one on ’em.” 

** Six, ten, twelve, fourteen head of cattle,” 
said Grant, looking over the field, and count- 
ing. ‘* Now, ain’t this too bad?) Here wasan 
old grandfather living here just as comforta- 
ble, — enough of everything; hens, hogs fat- 
tening in the sty, corn and grain, all his har- 
vest in. Just hear that hen cackling: there’s 
nobody to take the eggs, — no little child to 
run and tell its mother ‘ The hen’s laid!’ all 
dead or carried off: only look at their washing 
on the grass there, just as that poor woman, 
that we've buried in a bloody grave, spread 
it out. Well, we may be upsides with ’em 
yet.” 

The boys, going into the orchard to knock 
off some apples that had been left on the trees, 
— some of them never having seen one, except 
wild crabs, — found a cow lying at the foot of 
a tree, her throat cut, the skin flayed from one 
hind quarter, and the flesh carried away. 

‘“*That shows,” said M’Clure, ‘‘ they were 
afraid to stay here to eat, and took the meat 
with ’em. That beef’s good; the critter’s been 
bled, and it’s cold weather. Turn her over, 
boys, and cut some pieces to roast from the 
other quarter; we'll save our provisions to go 
back on.” 

All were now busily employed ; some opened 
loopholes in the walls of the hovel, to fire from 
if attacked; others built a fire and made ready 
the breakfast; others still drove up and milked 
one of the cows, and procured eggs from the 
nests, and they gathered around the fire to eat, 
after which the watch was set, and the rest 
flung themselves on the hay to sleep. When 
they were about to start, after another hearty 
meal, Holdness said, — 

‘It won’t be long before we shall be coming 
ter another house, and they’ll be getting thick- 
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and killed the people); we'd better give these 
ere hogs and hens enough ter last em a day 
or two, and give the alarm as we go on, and 
somebody’ll come ter take kere of the prop- 
erty.” 

**[T don’t fee! like letting a good dog like 
that lie there, for the wolves to pick his bones,” 
said Cal. ‘ Let’s bury him.” 

‘I go in for that,” replied his father. 

And they buried him. 

When they had travelled a little more than 
two miles, they heard the barking of a dog, 
and soon came toa house. The dog planted 
himself before the door, and was savage; the 
windows were furnished with bullet-proof 
slides, but the house had no loopholes nor 
overhang, and all was quiet-within. 

** We don’t want ter make a noise,” said Hold- 
ness, ‘*’cause there may be Indians round, 
and we don’t want ter harm the dog; perhaps 
he’ll wake ’em up arter a while; they ought 
ter know what's happened ter their nearest 


neighbor.” 


Cal Holdness, who had been feeling about 
on the ground for a stone, at length picked up 
a pine knot, and flung it at the door; and-the 
dog redoubled his barking. 

A window shutter was now opened a very 
little, and the barrel of a musket thrust out. 

** Hold your fire,” cried Blanchard ; ‘‘ we are 
friends; open your shutter and take a look at 
us. If we meant you any harm, there’senough 
on us to eat you tfp.” 

‘Thank God!” exclaimed the farmer. after 
a short scrutiny through the window; and 
opening the door, he called in the dog, and 
came out to greet the party, 

‘* These are terrible times. I thought it was 
Indians round.” 

‘** The Indians have killed or carried off the 
family to the westward of you, and we thought 
you ought to know it.” 

At this announcement, two young men, half 
dressed, and with guns in their hands, came 
out, and the heads of a woman and several 
girls were thrust out of a window. 

‘© We expected it,” replied the father, whose 
name was Peters, ‘* because we heard guns 
there day before yesterday morning, about sun- 
rise, but were afraid to go, because we thought 
twas Indians, — didn't know how many there 
might be on ’em, — and have been shut. up in 
the house ever since. Our cows are in the 
yard, not milked yet.” : 

‘Are neighbor Graby’s family-all killed?” 
inquired the wife of Peters. 

‘¢ We found and buried an old man, and a . 
youngish woman, with a babe; and there was 
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one burnt up in the house; whether man or 
woman, we couldn't tell.” 

“There were eight in the house; Old Mr. 
Graby and his wife, and his son and son’s wife, 
and their three children, and Hans Bretter a 
hired man.” 

The terrified family resolved not to remain 
a moment longer in the house. Three miles 
farther on was a garrison; here they went, un- 
der the guard of the Wolf Run settlers, in- 
tending to réturn with aid obtained there, and 
remove their own effects and the cattle of the 
Grabys. 

As'they proceeded, the forts and settlements 
became more frequent, the roads improved, 
they were able to travel faster, and in the day- 
time, reaching garrisons at night, and arrived 
at Lancaster in safety, without having encoun- 
tered an Indian, or endured, in their estima- 
tion, any hardship. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE SHOWER SYLPH. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


ENTLEST of the storm-king’s train, 

Genius of the Summer Rain, 
Earth and heaven are my domain; 
Earth, that:gladdens at my kiss, 

. 

Heaven, that deepens its abyss 
Of pale sapphire, far between 
My dissolving banners seen ; 
Earth and heaven, to darkness given, 
When my measureless wings expand 
Over. boundless sky and land. 


Genius of the Summer Rain, 
Tapping at your window-pane, 
Dropping opals in the core 
Of white lilies at your door, 
Hanging gems to emerald made 
By the green leaf’s deeper shade, 
Which, anon, the magic sun 
Turns to diamond, every one; 
In the nooning’s mellow hum, 
With a murmurous hush I come, 
And you hear the rapid beat 
Of my fairies’ million feet, 
Brushing the unbending grass 
As they pass! 

As they pass, 
Every fairy shakes a gem 
From his twinkling diadem, 
And the rustle of their fall 
Makes the whole air musical! 
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*Tis my boon, when the noon, 
Waking from a sultry swoon, 

Gasps to catch delicious wafts 

From my gray wings, in deep draughts 
Of revivifying air. 

In-my care earth grows fair, 

And the sky to splendor blooms, 
When the setting sun illumés, 

With his molten gold, my plumes; © 
And the radiant angels, seven, 

Of the bannered hues of heaven, 
Weave in light the rhythmic arch 
That betrays their measured march; 
Then my nimble frolic fays, 
Plunging, snatch those iris rays 
Down the storm-gulf, till below 
Gleams another; paler bow. 


With her baby buds at play, 
Mellowing all the heart of May; 
Rocking in the rose of June, 

To my own shower’s liquid tune; 
Laving the hot dust of torrid 

Toil from July’s burning ‘forehead ; 
Dancing down the August sky, 
Deepening its ethereal dye, 

While my cymar’s streaming lace 
Veils, to show the sun’s bright face; 
Genius of the Summer Rain, 

See me! gladdening sky and plain! 
Me, the sylph of sunlit showers, 
Jewelling the world with flowers. _ 


—___ > 


—— MARVELLOous FLoweErs. — We have re- * 
cently heard of two marvellous flowers. One is 
a blacklily, in Santa Clara, California; this lily. 
is reported to have three blossoms, each nine 
inches long, and perfectly black outside of thé 


green petals. The other is to be seen at Coné 
stantinople, and is described by an eye witness . 
as belonging to the narcissus genus of bulbs. 
The -flower- presents a perfect humming bird: 
The breast, of a bright emerald green, is a, 
complete copy of this bird; and the throat, 
head, beak, and eyes are a perfect imitation. | 
‘The back part of the body, and the two out- 
stretched wings, are of a bright rose color, 
one might almost say flesh-colored. We hope 
these rare flowers will be on exhibition by thé 
time of our centennial celebration in’ 1876: 
These flowers cannot be more wonderful than 
the Sancta Spiritu flower from South Amer- 
ica, with its life-like representation of a dove. 
We first saw this exquisite flower in bloom in 
the famous ‘‘Colt” green-houses at Hart- 
ford. . . : * 
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A TASTE OF FREEDOM. 





BY AN OLD SALT. 





OW, Sambo, sound your horn!” 
‘*No soun’ him,.sah.. Pull.so hard, 
breff all out on him.” 

Old Abe had, indeed, been pulling a good 
strong oar, towards the last, to help reach the 
shore, and we all admired him for it. 

‘* Well, then, get us some dinner. You 
ought to give us a regular blowout now,.old 
woolly!” 

*“*Yis, sah; blow him, right out... Roas’ 
beef, roas’ hoss, roas’ anything, ony youkitch 
him.” 

** Let’s take a look round,” 
*< It’s mighty still here.” 

**That’s because there. ain’t. nobody to 
home,” said Tanner. ‘‘ It looks, just.a little 
s'picious, not to hear nothin’,-nor see nobody 
round.” ‘ 

Although the ground was well covered. with 
verdure, and forests were stretching in either 
direction along the shore, we. could, not yet 
see a single indication of any. animal life. 

‘*We are in New Zealand, at all events,” 
said Scamp; ‘‘ but I'd no idea we'd find it so 
mighty still and hot.as it is here. It strikes 
me it’s.a little warm.” 

** Ay, matey, it’s a little meltin’, to be sure, 
and therefore ’twouldn’t be a bad idee to make 
a run for that bit of timber to starboard. 
S'posin’ we take along some grub, mates, and 
have a lunch in the shade.” 

‘* | wonder if there's any bears in New Zea- 
land?” queried Chips,. musingly. 

‘Ay, Chips, bears enough! And that re- 
minds me, you hain’t got no gun— have ye, 
Chips?” 

‘‘T. don’t happen to. have; but I.don’t see 
why I hayen't as good right aitesienendtions 
on ye.” 

‘*So you has, Chips; but; wullectunetels, 
we all think alike about these guns, .and-there 
ain't enough on. ’em, to go round, .yé see. 
There’s where the trouble is... But L.reckon, 
Chips, you're about as well off .as any.on_us. 
There's Abe, now, look at him.. He hain’t got 
no gun, and don’t want none, Youdon’t catch 
him-trusting himself.with a-gual” . 

At this Abe started off. towards the nearest 
wood at full speed, carrying a large owip of 
pork, and calling back as he ran, — 

‘* Come. along, 


said another. 


gwine ter. feed der barsl.” 
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white folkas, dis chile’s: 








We followed Abe, who: stopped at the edge 
of the wood and waited till.we came up. 

** Still ez mice,” said he, scarce above his 
breath. ‘De bars all gone, too,” 

‘¢ There ain’t a soul to home, that’s sure,” 
said Tanner. 

For a moment we all stood listening, and 
penetrating the forest depths with our eyes. 
We heard not a sound. Not enough air.was 
stirring even to turn the leaves. upon the 
trees. Owing to the island that was beyond 
the channel, we could not at that distance 
hear any sound of the breaking surf. 

‘* | guess you won't have much use for your 
guns, after all,” remarked Chips, with evident 
satisfaction. 

‘* You can’t tell, matey,”| replied Tanner; 
‘+ this stillness is mighty s’picious,.’cordin' to 
my idee... Bears don't go whoopin’ round to 
tell folks where they are, now you bet, —mnor 
Injuns .nuther....S’posin’ we look_a little fur- 
ther in, mateys.” 

We left Chips and Abe at the edge of the 
wood, and went farther in, to look for game,. 
if nothing else. We had little hope of finding 
it, but. we so longed for fresh. food of some 
kind, that we-could not be content to dine 
again on raw salt pork and hard-tack without, 
at least, making an effort to obtain it. 

But we all returned empty-handed, without: 
having gone very far, though two or three 
shots..had.-been fired at. some innocent little 
birds that were flitting silently among the 
thick branches of the trees. 

In our absence Abe had-built a fire, having 
returned to the boat for the materials with 
which to. light it, and then, Chips -helping 
him, he had begun to toast some,pork. . Even 
this would be an agreeable change from raw 
pork ; and as soon as each of us, had been pro- 
vided with a large slice, we sat down and.en- 


-joyed. the. best meal we had made since leaving: 
the ship. 


Tanner was.so elated that he even 
made an after-dinner speech, in which he spoke 
of freedom as avery good thing for those who 
knew how. to enjoy it, and said he had no 
doubt posterity would thank «as: for having. 
been the first to introduce it upon the benight- 
ed shores of New Zealand, — or. words. to: that 


effect. 


It «might. be. so; we did: not. stop to discuss 
the matter; but left the shade of the :wood-im-. 
mediately after Tanner concluded his remarks, 
to look for some point where we could obtain. 
a better view of the country inland, and get 
a better idea of its character, and ‘be better 
able te indane clone eb aiine 66 SOR 


J of the coast was really inhabited. 
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A line of hills extended all along the coast 
as far as we had yet been able to see, some of 
‘them rising abruptly. from. the shore; but 
where we had landed, a long belt of level 
ground intervened between-the shore and the 
hills, though in some places this level belt 
was. of no great width. 
erally covered with wood; but the summits 
of many of the highest were bare, and there- 
fore we had no doubt that by ascending one 
of those we could get quite an extended view 
beyond it inland. 

Returning everything to the boat except the 
muskets, we started along the shore north- 
ward, to a hill which was about a mile distant, 
and which would probably afford the best view 
of any in that vicinity. 

This new way of exercising our limbs was 
so different fromany that we had been accus- 
tomed to, that we were very glad to stretch 
ourselves upon the grassy.summit, when we 
had reached it, and rest ourselves for a while. 
After all, we were disappointed in the view. 
We could see nothing but other wooded hills, 
westward.’ Nowhere could’ the eye penetrate 
very far between them. But we could look 
far out seaward; and along the coast north 
and south, there was an unobstructed view for 
several miles, except for another low hill that 
lay between us and the shore, a little to north- 
ward. 

We ‘stretched ourselves upon the ground, 
and remained for an hour probably, discuss- 
ing our situation, estimating distances, and 
the time it would take to reach the Bay of Isl- 
ands; also, the probability of our provisions 
holding out, and of finding more. As we had 
still a good supply of provisions, and as Tan- 
ner and Scamp had both taken fishing-tackle 
along, we had little fear of suffering from 
hunger.’ However, we would’try our luck at 
fishing, on going down, and also look for 
fresh water, with which to fill our empty boat- 
keg. Our boat was in full view, on the sands 
where we had drawn it, and as yet we saw 
nothing to disturb the serenity of our contem- 
plations. But suddenly something came into 


view that startled us, and almost lifted every |- 


man to his feet: 

A slight exclamation den Scamp — ** Hel- 
lo! What's that!” —drew our attention to 
a large canoe, paddled by at least a dozen sav- 
ages (we hadn’t a doubt but that they were 
savages) that ‘had just come out from: behind 
the low: hill to northward. We were a little 
‘surprised, tobe sure; and, moréover, we saw 
at once that ‘the canoe was oe ee 
for our boat. : 


The hills were gen-' 





“TI told you so!” said Tanner. ‘ Didn’t I 


tell ye ’twas spicious? . Course ’twouldn’t be 
so still all round here for nothin’.” — 

“They'll have the boat, sure!” gasped Chips. 
It's brightened ye 


“That's so, exactly. 
right up, Chips!” 

“We were bloody fools to come up here 
and* leave the boat in ‘that way!” said 
Scamp. 

**That’s true for ye, matey; but most like 
you’d-never thought on’t, if them niggers 
hadn’t come along. We're up here, ye see, and 
tain’t no use to rush right down to shake 
hands with ’em.” 

That was so evident that we did nothing 
but remain where we were, and watch them. 
They could hardly have been more than halfa 
mile distant when they came in sight, and be- 
fore we had given full expression to our sur- 
prise, a second canoe appeared, following the 
first.” Had any eye been turned towards us, 
we must certainly have been seen; but every 


‘ofie of the savages seemed to be looking in 


the direction they were going. 

Very soon it was evident that they saw our 
boat. The first canoe stopped till the other 
had come up with it, and then they both re- 
mained stationary. It was not long till they 
went ‘forward again, however, though appar- 
ently with caution. The savages seemed to 
search every foot of ground with their eyes as 
they drew near the boat, and when within a 
short distance of it, they turned straight to- 
wards the beach and landed. 

Drawing their canoes only partly out of 
water, they wént with stealthy steps towards 
the boat, as if they expected to find something - 
human within it. On reaching it, they were 
evidently disappointed ; and we could not but 
feel'a little gratified that they were. They 
lookéd about more sharply than_before, peer- 
ing towards the woods, and to the top of every 
hill. ‘We had‘cautiously got a position where 
we could. observe them over the crown of the 
hill, without exposing more than our heads to 
view, but wé hardly dared show even those 
while they were scanning the hills so closely. 

They seemed to come to the conclusion that, 
whoever the boat belonged to could’ fet be 


-very near, for they’ began ‘to overhaul our 


things, and to look into our bags and buridles. 
They’ very soon found ‘a bread-bag; and we 
could see it passed from hand to hand, ‘till 
every one’ had helped himself to a- portion of 
its contents: “We could also see a huge fel- 
low holding :a piece of pork, while another 
cut large’ slices from it and handed them 


| round, It gave a rather gleomy look to’our 
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future, to see our provisions. disappearing in 
that way. 

They did not spend a great deal of time in 
eating, however. It. was evident. that . they 
still had in mind those to whom. the property 
belonged, and that if. they. would secure it to 
themselves, they must remove it;,and we had 
no doubt they were contriving how to secure 
the owners as well. 

They seemed to hold. another brief consul- 
tation, which ended in their going back to the 
canoes and paddling them. down to the boat. 
Then, leaving. four men in each canoe, the 
others got out and lifted the boat into the 
water. This was rather more than we could 
endure calmly; and had there been the slight- 
est possibility that we could have recovered 
the. boat.and escaped from. them, we should 
have rushed down at once; but there were at 
least two dozen of those brawny. savages ; and 
as they seemed well armed, our case was a 
hopeless one. Tanner sent down a. whole 
broadside of oaths and anathemas, and Scamp 
threw in a scattering fire of smaller shot, but 
they must have all fallen short, for we could 
not see that they produced any effect what- 
ever. 

They put the boat into the ean and mak- 
ing use of the line, attached it to one. of the 
canoes, a little distance astern. The other 
canoe was also made fast to the first, a:short 
distance ahead; and then, with the boat in 
tow, the four men who were in each canoe 
paddled away in the same direction from 
which they had come. The others watched 
them till they were well under way, and then, 
no doubt feeling secure of the boat, they went 
and hid in the, nearest wood; to wait for the 
owners. We could have, no doubt that they 
had hid themselves to wait for us, and Scamp 
could not help remarking that they had got a 
big move ahead of us, giving it as his opinion 
that we were ‘‘ just fixed.” 

‘‘Let’s take it easy, matey,” said Tanner; 
‘‘tain’t no use frettin’. Them. chaps can wait 
just as long as they want to — tain’t nothin’ to 
us. All we’ve got to do is to look arter the 
If there ain’t no other crowd where 
them chaps is takin’ her, we’re all right, .now 
you bet! Tain't likely they’re goin’ to make 
a long run; — just take her out of sight, that’s 
all, —and then it’s more’n likely they'l} come 
back and jine the others.” 

It seemed quite likely that Tanner was right; 
and his words encouraged us.a little... Cer- 
tainly our only hope was. in. recovering. the 
boat; and as there were only eight men with 
it, and it was coming in our direction, we at 


boat. 
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once. hurried down to the shore that we might 
follow, when it should. have passed to. the 
retreat to which we supposed they were tak- 
ing it. 

The savages must have passed res we 
reached the shore, however, for we could see 
nothing of them. . But, keeping within. the 
shelter of the wood as much as we could, we 
hurried forward in the direction we supposed 
they had. gone. We must have followed at 
least two miles, and were beginning to de- 
spair of overtaking them, when suddenly we 
met the whole eight, face to face, as they were 
returning. They suddenly emerged from a 
thickly wooded ravine that we were approach- 
ing, and which had effectually hid us from 
each other’s view. 

They seemed surprised, as well as we, and 
-we both stood for just a minute, looking at 
each other.. They were not very handsome, 
and each man carried a long spear, which, as 
soon as their first astonishment was over, they 
seemed about to throw at us. That would 
never do for us, and those of us who had: mus- 
kets brought them to our shoulders in quick 
time. We all fired, without orders, and none 
too soon, for two or three of the-spears came 
quivering towards us, simultaneous with the 
volley we gave them, falling only a few feet 
short of where we stood. But our volley had 
the effect to prevent others following; for;no 
sooner had we fired, than the savages all turned 
and disappeared within the cover from which 
they had emerged. 

‘‘ Charge at’em, mates! Charge .at’em?” 
cried Tanner; and without stopping even to 
load our pieces, we rushed after them into the 
wood. _We met nothing, and in a,.moment 
emerged from the narrow ravine on, the 
other side; and then again we -saw the sav- 
ages, just disappearing over a low ridge far- 
ther on. 

We stopped then, to load our pieces; and 
then we discovered that Chips and Abe had 
not joined in the charge; though they. might 
have done so with just as much. safety as-our- 
selves. Tanner called te them, to assure them 
that the enemy was gone; but without wait 
ing for them to come up, we started forward 
again, as fast as we could, to recover the boat, 
if possible, before the savages should again. 
get to sea with it. 

‘* We'd better just make our pins move live 
ly, mates,” said Tanner. . ‘‘ There.ain’t/no 
time to spare now, I tell ye!.” 

We all.felt the necessity for haste, for. should! 
the savages get to sea again with. the boat,. 
there would hardly be a possibility.of.our ever 
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recovering it; so we again set off on the run 
after the retreating party. 

» Fortunately, the boat was not far off. ‘Of 
course, the greater the distance to go, the far- 
ther we would be left behind. On reaching 
the summit of the ridge behind which ‘the 
savages had disappeared, wé saw them again, 
on the bank of a little winding creek, not very 
far beyond. It was’ plain ‘enough that the 
boat was there, for as soon ‘as they saw us, 
‘they partly disappeared below the bank, and 
seemed engaged in getting it afloat. 

Our only chance was to intercept them as 
they should descend the creek, and as it was 
winding, and they had gone some distance 
wp, we could hardly do this. But we hastened 
down, almost out of breath, fearful of being 
too late. 

And after all we were none too soon, for 
when we reached the creek, they were hardly 
more than a hundred yards above us. Chips 
and Abe were not in ‘sight, and they could 
plainly sec that we ‘were only five'men to their 
eight. Perhaps they thought they had killed 
those two, for they came forward without any 
hesitation. 

** We'll have to give them another round,” 
said Scamp; ‘‘ there's no help for it.” 

** But we'd better not give “em a whole broad- 


side at once, this time,” said Tanner; ‘ they'll 


get the advantage on us if we do. Just you 
and Dan touch ’em first, matey, and see what 
they'll -do about it. Now's yer time!” 

The foremost canoe was scarce twenty yards 
distant, ‘atid indeed there was no time to spare. 
Levelling their pieces, the two discharged 
them, and the effect upon those in the canoes 
was as agreeable to us as it was unexpected. 
We could not see that anybody was hurt, but 
those in the foremost canoe at once leaped 
into the water and swam to the opposite shore, 
while those in the other canoe stopped pad- 
dling, and seemed almost inclined ‘to follow 
them. 

** Load again, matey,” said Tanner. ‘‘ Hold 
your fire, Shanks. Now, Eph, it's you and I!” 

T fired with Tanner, in the direction of the 
last canoe, and it was very cheering to see the 
savages drop over, like so many turtles off a 
log, and not put their heads out of water again 
till they touched the shore. They were all 
safély landed now, and retreating to a little 
distance, they stood watching us. — 

The canoes and boat were in mid-stream, 
but Dave at once plunged in, and with a few 
strokes reached the boat. Drawing himself 
ser: he took the steering oar, and sculled 

the boat to the shore. _ Scarcely had: ‘we re- 
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covered it, when Chips and Old Abe came up, 
out of breath. 

“Hello, Chips, I thought you’d gone ter 
stay!” was Tanner’s remark to the carpenter's 
modest request to be taken in. ‘* But come 
aboard, Chips, come aboard. Course you've 
a right ter change your mind.” 

** Blast "em ! ” said Dave, — meaning the sav- 
ages, who still stood watching ‘us, —**let's 
play their’own game on ’em, and’ take the 
canoes too.” 

“The canoes wouldn’t do us any good,” 
Tanner replied, ‘‘ and there’s no use bein’ hard 
on ’em, Dave; they ain’t civilized folks, you 
know.” 

** But they'll be chasing us with ’em, like 
as not.” 

“Like as not; but, s’posin’ they should; 
they’ve a right to, hain’t they? And more’n 
that, hain’t ‘they just as good a right to the 
canoes as we have to this boat?” 

“IT s’pose so,” Dave replied; and said no 
more-about taking the canoes. 

We made all haste to leave the creek and get 
to'sea, and were very glad indeed, when, after 
a half hour's pull, a light breeze began to 
ripple the water. It came from a quarter that 
made it fair for us; and, increasing, w» were 
soon enabled to set our sail and run on our 
course without. using the oars. Then we had 
time to overhaul our provision, estimate losses, 
and talk of what had happened. 

As we had not-expected to recover the boat 
so easily, we could not but congratulate our- 
selves, notwithstanding the losses we had sus- 
tained, which, after all, were not so heavy as 
we had supposed they would be. We: had 
only lost about half our hard-tack, and one 
large strip of pork. There was still-enough 
left to last us two or three days, and we had 
no doubt we should find other food, of some 
kind, before. it, would be gone.. Therefore, 
with a fair breeze, we were again cheerful, 
and looked forward to a pleasant run to the 
Bay of Islands. 


—_——_—————— 


—— Tue White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire were held in reverence and fear by the na- 
tive Indians. ‘They called them ** Agiochook ” 
(Mountains of the Snowy Forehead, and House 
of the Great Spirit), always approaching them 
with the greatest deference, seldom venturing 
far up their sides. Twenty-two years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, they were visited by 
Derby Field, notwithstanding an ‘unbroken 
forest'intervened. The Notch; through which 
travellers -pase; was discovered in 1772. * 
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BY L. ADAMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW IT BEGAN. 


| ix some of you plucky American boys 
would only come over here, and give these 
people as good a dose.as they deserve,.I don’t 
think there would be any farther need.of pro- 
tective unions; but as it is, when-three fel- 
lows find. themselves alone in a school where 
they charge six cents for sewing a button on 
to a jacket, they’re bound: to stand up for their 
rights as well. as they can. . And don’t they 
take it out of parents in. school books and 
doctors’ bills! And we never have dogs and 
cats for supper, nor resurrection pies on Sun- 
days——do we? O, no, of course not! And 
a lot of German,.and French, and Italian. we 
learn — don’t we? Why, if I only. knew as 
much as my last certificate says I do, my for- 
tune would be made. Well, if. old Ollon 
chooses to tell lies about me, I’m sure I don’t 
care, so long as it’s on the right side, especial- 
ly since I got two months’ of boat hire out: of 
my Mater on the strength of it. 

I suppose you think this has nothing what- 
ever to do with the society. You're very much 
mistaken, though. It all. goes into the gen- 
eral grievance. But I think I had better begin 
at the beginning. 

The very day I went into the school, as-I 
was mooning about under the trees (a fellow 
can't help feeling rather blue when his mother 
has just kissed him, and hoped he would be a 
good boy, and gone back to Paris for the win- 
ter), a big bully of a Swiss, with a cigar a 
foot long in his mouth, came up behind me, 
knocked my hat off, and called mea ‘‘ sneak- 
ing Yankee.” I tell you, I turned on him 
like a tiger-cat. I smashed his amber mouth- 
piece for him, and then we pitched in like 
good ones. 

‘Go it, you Yank! 


You'll lick him yet!” I 
heard a voice say from somewhere behind. 

I was almost deaf and blind with the blows 
he-gave me, but I don’t think he was.much 
better off. It seemed hours to me, but Davies 
said afterwards the fight lasted. just five min- 
utes by his watch, and finally the coward took 


to his heels. So much for Swiss pluck! But 
all. the same, I had a bloody nose and a black 
eye. 

‘* You're a brick,” said. a boy coming from 
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the crowd, and holding out his hand, ‘‘My 
name’s Jack Bradford. I’m English. .. What's 
yours?” 

It was the same voice I had heard before. I 
liked him right away, and, he turned out to be 
a capital fellow. 

‘*Go on as you’ve begun, my boy,” said 
another one, a good deal older, ‘‘and you'll 
have all Switzerland at your. feet, ag.snre as 
my name’s.Tom Davies, . These Swiss don’t 
know how to fight. What can you expect, 
any way, from people like that coward,).for 
instance, who smokes cigars all day long, and 
spends his evenings in the cafés drinking 
beer? Muscle doesn’t grow on such trees, 
you'd better believe.” 

‘You'd better come down to the lake and 
wash the blood off your face before:dinner, or 
there H be no end of fainting and aeieice 
among the ladies,” said Bradford. 

‘t What. ladies?” 

‘* Didn’t you read in the prospectus, that 
the morals.of the young gentlemen would en- 
joy the benefit of female influence?” a sked 
Davies. 

‘* Yes, to be sure. 
sent me here,” said I. 

“Well, that means old Ollon’s wife and 
daughters, and a nice lot they are! Such an 
amount of badgering and ordering about 
as we undergo from the Madamoiselles is 
enough to make any boy sick of his life. I 
hate Swiss women as. muchas I do Swiss 
men, and that’s saying a great deal.” 

** And so do I,” said Jack, fervently. 

‘* And I’m sure I’m quite ready to. I don't 
see why I should love them particularly,” 
said I. 

“Then I propose,” said Davies, ‘‘ that .we 
three resolve ourselves into a body, whose 
end and aim it shall be, to make miserable the 
life of every Swiss in the place, in revenge for 
the numerous wrongs we have suffered at 
their hands; said body to be known to poster- 
ity as the ‘ Swiss Hate Society.’” 

‘* Agreed,” cried, Jack and I together; and 
then we all joined hands, and swore by,the 
bones of .Ollendorff's grammars —the most 
sacred. and terrible thing. we.could think of — 
never to abandon our mission until its direful 
purpose should be accomplished, . Those last 
words are Davies’. He has very high flown 
fits sometimes. : 

Then I washed my face in the waters of 
‘‘clear, placid Leman,” — as one of the Ger- 
man_ fellows who is learning English calls it. 
He means Lake Geneva, And thinking what . 
a jolly lot of fish there must. be in it, it 


’ 


That’s why my mother 
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went back to the garden with the boys to wait 
for the dinner-bell. 


CHAPTER II. 


NOW iT ENDED. 


** Davies,” said I to him about six months 
after, as we three were skating one day ona 
pond a mile or two back from the lake, ‘‘ the 
S. H. S. hasn't done much of late to glorify 
itself. We must undertake something soon. 
For my part I’m tired of such small game‘as 
breaking down the vine-poles, drowning Miss 
Théresa’s rabbits, hiding the fellows’ hats, and 
going to the cafe at night on the sly.” 

“Let’s run away, for variety,” suggested 
Jack, coming up at the tail of a big 8. 

“« Too cold weather — won’t pay.. Wouldn't 
camping out:in a snow-storm be fun?” 

** T know how we can run away and keep warm 
at the same time,” said Tom, mysteriously. 

** What is it then, old boy? Out with it!” 

“You ‘know the old tower?” 

** Yes, of course.” 

** Well, we -can go there and stay as long as 
we like, and nobody’ll be any the wiser, and 
Olton will storm like mad.” 

“ Provided we can get in,” remarked Jack; 
“and then provided we don’t get starved out.” 

** We can’t exactly go to the concierge for 
the key,” I objected. 

“No, but you can go up to the Pension 
Beau-Rivage and tell Jean that Monsieur Ollon 
wants to borrow a ladder to. destroy caterpil- 
lar nests with. If you don’t tell him, he'll 
never know but that -caterpillars:breed in De- 
cember.” 

‘*But how about the grub?” asked Jack, 
laughing. 

*©O, we'll ransack the Ollion larder to-night. 
We shan’t find much, though. Have either 
of you any money?” 

** Not a'centime,” said Jack, ruefully. 

‘*I’m only half a franc better off,” said I. 

**And I’ve more than overdrawn my next 

month’s allowance. We must pop some of 
our school-books, boys, that’s all.” 
_ It is the custom at Ollon’s for fellows who 
want money, to pawn their books down in the 
village; and I have known a boy learn’ his 
lessons on charity fora whole term, because 
_his governor didn’t behave as he ought to have 
done. 

“Hold on a bit, boys; wait for me a min- 
“ute,” I called out to them, and skated over to 
the other side of the pond; for I had seen 

~ Bessie, in-the midst of a crowd of girls, put- 
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would be only a mill-pond in America, ~1 | 


ting omher skates... Bessie, you must know 
beforehand, was the prettiest girl in the town. 
** What do vou want, Bob? Be quick. Don’t 
you know I shall "pet ‘an-hour’s practising for 
this?” 
‘* Bessie,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘I’m going to 
run away to-night. But don’t you ever tell, 


no matter if the D. should keep,you on bread 
And then she heard 


and water for a week.” 
the whole story. 

** What fun it will be! 
ed!” said she. 
with them. 

‘* Wicked! 
place?” 

‘¢ Well, yes; I don’t know but I should, But 
then it is ‘so wrong for you to want to injure 
these poor Swiss people.” 

‘s What good have they ever done to me 
that I should do good to them?” said I. 

‘Mademoiselle Woodville will have . the 
kindness to report herself immediately to 
Madame Manotte,” said a sour voice in poor 
Bessie’s ear. 

It was one of the under teachers (vinegar 
and pickles are no name for her), sent/by the 
D. to break up our conversation. 

** Good by, Bessie. I hope they won't.pun- 
ish you.” 

“I'm very much afraid they will,” said she, 
dolefully. i 

““The old wretch! She ought to be drawn 
and quartered for abusing.a gn like Bessie,” 
said I to myself. 

At semper we waited until ‘female *influ- 
ence ” turned its back, and then we put our 
own untasted shares into our pockets, besides 
as many other people’s as we could lay hands 
on. Davies had been in the larder just before, 
and said that even the cook’s cat was disheart- 
ened, and had given up trying to make a liv- 
ing out of it. Two loaves of black bread were 
the only result of his researches. They were 
hidden under. his pillow. The provisions we 
had bought in the town were in three game- 
bags in: my closet, and the ladder was hidden 
among the trees. No moon and bright star- 
light.’ Glorious ! 

“At twelve o’clock, boys,” whispered Da- 
vies, as we parted on the stairs. Ile slept on 
the ground floor. Bradford and I roomed to- 
gether up stairs. We took turns in- watching. 
He'watched first. We couldn’t have a light, 
for fear of being seen by the washerwoman 
opposite. Then when it was my turn to watch, 
he snored so loud that he made me nervous. 
I got thinking about ghosts and things, which 
wasn’t pleasant, though I-should like’ to’ see 


But so awfully wick- 
She has blue eyes, and laughs 


Wouldn’t you do it in my 
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the fellow who would dare’ call me ‘a coward. 
On the whole, I was glad when twelve o'clock 
struck from the village church. Fawoke Brad- 
ford; we put on our great coats, strapped our 
game pouches on to our shoulders, tied our 
shoes round our waists, stole down stairs soft- 
ly. and opened a window that looked on to the 
garden. It wasn’t the first time this same win- 
dow’ had served us a good turn. “We dropped 
down on to the ground; and crept towards the 
trees where the ladder lay. It was a ladder 
that takes to pieces. Davies was already there, 
seated in the corner of the arbor. 

“This is midnight mystery with ‘a ven- 
geance,” said he aloud. ; 

‘“*Hush!” whispered Tom. ‘The - gate’s 
locked.. We must go down through the 
vineyard, round the shore, to the back of the 
tower.” 

So we went down past the poultry-yard as 
quietly as we could, stumbling over vine poles, 
and scratching our shoeless feet against them. 
Davies and I carried the ladder, and Bradford 
followed with the two great loaves. We put 
on our shoes when we reached the beach — we 
couldn’t go over those pebbles barefooted, 
noise or no noise. Flow black the mountains 
on the other side were, and how ghostly the 
tower looked, rising up above the skeleton 
poplars! 

‘““ We must go in by the premier étage,” said 
Davies.” The ladder won't reach any higher. 
Here, I'll go up first, I’ve been here before. 
I'm afraid I shall have to smash some of that 
valuable stained glass. Won't it make a row, 
though? Never mind, they'll think it’s the 
wind. It’s a good thing for us the concierge 
lives’ so far off. "Look out for “your heads, 
boys.” Here goes.” 

There was a fall of broken glass, and then 
we heard him fumbling about for the bolt. 

‘Hurrah, boys! I’m in! Come along 
quick!” 

Jack ran up the ladderdike a cat, and I fol- 
lowed. At the top he stopped, and peered 
doubtfully into the room. 

‘*Go on, Jack, can’t you? I'm freezing.” 

‘* Look here, Davies, there’s somebody here 
already; I'm sure. : I see a man inthe centre 
of the room,” said he, in a frightened kind of 
voice. 

‘“Nonsense! It’s: only Peter - of . Savoy. 
Come, don’t be a girl! If “you're afraid of 
ghosts, you'll die before morning,” said Tom, 
maliciously. ‘Come ‘in, both of you, and 
craw up the ladder.” 

‘* We can’t light a candle, you: know,” he 
went on, after we had folded up our ‘ladder 





and barricaded the broken window’ witly i, 
“ because all along the shore they'd think the 
ghosts were on the rampage. There. hasn’t 
been a light seen in this tower since T’ve been 
at Olion’s” (He had been there longer than 
either Jack or I.) '‘* And nobody ever: comes 
néar it but the concierge, and he only in sum- 
mer, to show it to tourists. I’ve been: here 
lots of times. It’s a‘jolly place,” said he; seat- 
ing himself’ complacently in a° chair that 
looked like those that cae « over in the May 
flower. 

But neither Jack nor TI had ever been here 
before, and though IF wouldn’t have had Tom 
know it for the world, I began rather to wish'I 
hadn’t come at all. Never mind!” Revenge is 
sweet, and what a good time there would be 
in the Ollon mansion in the morning! 

** Well, then,” said I, trving to be cool and 
self-possessed, ‘‘ if you've been here before,*I 
suppose you know all the bearings of the 
place.” So will you have’ the kindness totell 
ime what that thing is, sitting at the table, 
that looks so like a man, and has such horrid 
eyes!” 

Tom laughed. “* Well, it is enough to fright- 
én the wits out of a fellow, even in the day- 
time, if he hasn't been here before. - It’s only 
an effigy of the man who built this tower ever 
so long ago, — somewhere about 1100, — and 
an uncomfortable old customer he was? “He 
was cousin or something to the old brute who 
used to put Jews down a trap-door, up'at ‘Chil- 
lon: He’s made’ of a mask, ‘a suit’ of armof, 
and a pair of riding boots, and he’s warranted 
not to bite. Jack’s afraid of him, I know.” - 

‘© No, I'm not,” declared Jack, stoutly, * ‘and 
I'll knock you down if you say soagain.”''"" 

“« Come, we'd better keep still and ‘not'fight, 
if we don’t want to be found out,” I advised. 
“Is there anything more about him; Tom?” 

“ Hehad a daughter,” he continued, solemn- 
ly, — “* this is all true, boys, —as beautifulas a 
sunbeam. Almost as beautiful as Bessie, Bob.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

‘*He wanted to marry her to his’ secreta- 
ry, Monsieur D’Herblay, a white-headed. old 
wretch, who sits at a table on the floor above. 
He must have been a glutton in his day, for the 
table is loaded with curious old knives ary 
forks and metal plates.” 

‘* But the daughter?” 

“Well, she wouldn’t do it; and so. this 
wicked old Peter caused her to be strangled, 
and threw her body into a well fifteen>fset 


| deeper ‘than the deepest dungeon; and now 


and then she takes a turmabout the tower-yard 
o’ winter nights, but oftenest she comes to 
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this very-room,.where. her father ordered : her 
off to execution, and sits in the very chair I’m 
sitting in, and sobs enough to melt the heart 
of a stone.” 

‘*T-hope she won’t come and sob to-night,” 
said I, fervently. 

‘* And. I wish it would come daylight,” said 
Jack. 
It did come daylight at last, and standing 
face to face with old Peter, he wasn’t so. bad 
an acquaintance after all. We borrowed Mon- 
sieur D’Herblay’s tin plates to eat our break- 
fast off, and the old gentleman.mever so 
much as opened.-his-mouth. Being now on 
pretty good terms, with the inhabitants of the 
tower, we appropriated their extra suits of ar- 
mor, had duels with their queer old battle- 
axes and halberds, and shook out the folds of 


musty, moth-eaten banners with ‘‘ Sempach” 


written on them. Tom said it was like read- 
ing ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 

There was only one drawback to the pleas- 
ure. of our. position. Our appetites were so 
much larger than our eyes, that our three days’ 
provision was nearly gone by sunset. 

‘“* We must hold out another day, boys,” 
said Davies, with his mouth full of cheese, 
‘*and then to-morrow night we can go back. as 
we came, slip into our beds. and who'll be any 
the wiser? We can say we've been on a skat- 
ing excursion, and we shall get off with very 
slight impositions.” 

“I believe this-will be just like our last bar- 
ring-out down at Dorchester school. We got 
short of food, and had to cry for quarter.” So 
foreboded Jack. 

**Don’t you croak, Jack. Since there’s 
nothing more to eat, I vote we go to bed,” 
sdid I. ‘*I hope it won’t be as cold as last 
night, and' I hope the sobbing lady won’t pay 
us a visit.” 

So we lay down on the floor, and soon Da- 
vies and Bradford were fast asleep. But I 
couldn’t do it so easily. Iwas too cold. I 
got up, drew off Peter’s boots and put them 
on. I. thought I needed them more than he 
did. I tried to go to sleep; but all I could do 
was to think what a funny old place this was, 
and wonder what kindof people used: to live 
in. it, and what my mother would say if she 
knew I were here. About midnight I heard a 
step on the stairs — two or three of them. The 
ghost! No; these were live men’s steps. 
They came up. stairs and stopped at the door. 
. It connected the tower with the main build- 
ing. A, light gleamed outside, and then the 
key turned in the lock. The door was thrown 
open, and old Ollon’s.one eye glared upon me! 

“There, Monsieur Ollon, I told you we 





should find them here... The ghost doesn’t 
often make as much noise as it did last night,” 
chuckled the ugly old concierge, rubbing his 
hands together. 

‘* And the caterpillars on Monsieur Ollon’s 


| trees.were all destroyed last June,” said old 


Jean, shaking his gray head. 

‘‘Quick! get up, boys! We're caught!” I 
whispered, shaking Bradford by the shoulder. 
Ollon.came forward, and said, calmly, — 

“ Young gentlemen, you will have the kind- 


mess .to.come home with me now. Madame 


Ollion has been very anxious about you.” 

Jean darted upon his precious ladder, mut- 
tering something about ‘‘ caterpillars,” the 
concierge locked the door behind us, and we 
were marched down stairs in thedark. It was 
quite_as well, Tom says it is never wise to 
chronicle the defeat of a hero. I’m gure I 
don’t want to. 

Iam writing these pages to lighten the bur- 
den.of .solitary confinement. I have lived on 
bread and water for three days. I must learn 
two. chapters of ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi” by heart 
before. Saturday, or— There is a terrible al- 
ternative. Tom and Jack are sharing the same 
fate in separate rooms. 

There has been some talk of sending ina 
bill to,the British and American governments 
for damage done to the valuable properties in 
the tower. _I don’t think they'll dare do it, 
though. 

My only consolation under these trying cir- 
cumstances lies in a note received this morn- 
ing from Bessie. Well for the tyrants they 
did not attempt to withhold it! She says, — 


‘My peAR Bos: I am very sorry to hear 
that your adventure ended:so painfully. If I 
were you, I should give up trying to revenge 
myself, on the Swiss. Three against a whole 
schoolful can do nothing. Besides, oughtn’t 
you to love your enemies? 

‘* Your affectionate Brssiz.” 
Sensible girl, isn’t she? 
To this I replied, — 


‘*My pariine Bessie: I am very much 
obliged to you for your advice. When they 
let me out, and my mother sends me some 
money, I'll bring you some chocolate. I don’t 
love bread and water, and I detest ‘ I Promessi 
Sposi.’ Iam happy to inform you, therefore, 
that telegraphic communication with Messrs. 
Davies and Bradford has assured mie that, by 
mutual consent, the ‘Swiss Hate Society’ is 
no more. Yours affectionately, 

“* Bos.” 


re a a a 
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TRISH BARDS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS, 


HE Irish, who are said to be much fonder 

of crying than of laughing, have left 

a their keens, or laments, some touching 

bits of pathos, that, associated as they are 

with ancient rites and superstitions; may be of 
interest to the general reader: 

‘* Keen” is defined by O’Brien as ‘*a lamen- 
tation for the dead, according to certain loud 
mournful notes and verses, wherein the pedi- 
gree, land, property, generosity, and good ac- 
tions of the deceased person and his ancestors 
are diligently and harmoniously recounted, in 
order to excite pity and compassion in the 
hearers, and to make them sensible of their 
great loss in the death of the person whom 
they lament.” The word, he says, was ‘ an- 
ciently and properly Céme, almost equal in let- 
ters and pronunciation to the Hebrew word 
Cina, which signifies lamentation or crying, 
with clapping of hands.” 

The language of genuine pathos, however 
rude its form, may find an answering chord in 
every human heart, when joy, like an eva- 
nescent bubble, floats away in its expression. 

What mother who has cried out after her 
own little one, ** Why did you go?” will not feel 
in all its tenderness the sad plaint of this Irish 
mother? — 

O, why did you go when the flowers were springing, 

And winter’s wild had ished away ; 
When the swallow was come, and the sweet lark was sing- 
™ 
From pw morn to the eve of the beautiful day? 

O, why did you go when the summer was.coming, 
And the heaven was blue as your own sunny eye ; 
When the bee on the blossom was drowsily humming. 
Mavourneen | mavourneen ! O, why did you die? 





** The meadows are white with the low daisy’s flower, 
And the long grass bends glistening like waves in the 
sun ; 

And-from his green.nest in the ivy-grown tower 
The sweet robin sings till the long day is done. 

On, on to the sea the bright river is flowing ; 
There is not a stain in the vault of the sky: 

B.t the flowers on your grave in the radiance are glowing: 
Your eye cannot see them. O, why did you die?” 


Or this? — 


“ Maidens, sing no more in gladness 

To your merry spinning-wheels ; 

Join the keeners’ voice of sadness, 
Feel for what a mother feels, 


“See the space within my dwelling ; 
*Tis the cold, blank space of death t 
Twas thé banshee’s voice came swelling 
Slowly o’er the midnight heath.” 
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Banshees were supposed to be female fair:es, 
lingering about the abodes of sickness at night. 
or, perhaps, heard like mournful sighs from 
some shadowy glen or darkened stream, her- 
alding the approach of death by dismal wails. 
It is, however, says O’Brien, only the ancient 
and noble families who ate thus honored. 

In a collection of ballads by Hayes is 


_ THE BANSHEE'S SONG. 
“* O’er.the wild heath I roam, 
On the night wind I come; 
And beauty shall pale 
At the voice of my wail. : 
Hush ! hark to my tidings of gloom and of sorrow! 
Gomnen tonpe.cl, bined; $x, Ccht Feemanherent® 
“ Woe, woe, wild onl deep! 
Wake, fair one, and weep ! 
Wail, wail, wail, wildly wail 
At the voice of my tale! 
Go, go! henceforth life is a burden and sorrow, 
For thy heart’s pulse is stricken. Och !deag an chorvra!” 


In the days when keening was a profession, 
men and women made not only. handsome liv- 
ings, but handsome reputations for paid mourn- 
ing; until, like the ancient bards of other 
lands, they have fallen by the way, and the 
custom is now mostly confined to the peas- 
antry. 

Some specimens of keens taken from one of 
the ‘‘ Percy’s. Society's Publications,” vividly 
recall the language of Ossian mourning for 
his son. 

** My sunshine you were. I loved you better 
than the sunshine itself; and when I see the 
sun going down in the west, I think of my 
boy, and of my black’ night of sorrow. Like 
the rising sun, he had a red glow on his cheek. 
He was as bright as the sun at midday; but a 
dark storm came on, and my sunshine was lost 
to me forever. ‘ My sunshine will never again 
come back. No! my boy cannot return. Cold 
and silent is his bed.” 

In.a: country where the romantic rains of 
ancient castles and baronial halls are to be 
seen at every turn, and among a people nat- 
urally imaginative, every nook shelters some 
superstitious object, and the rustling of the 
forest leaves conveys a message of plaintive 
sadness.’ Listen to the summons:— 


“ I am come, I am come from the land unknown ; 
For the earth I have quitted my airy throne ; 
I have left the heights of yon starry sphere, 
To sing this dirge in a mortal’s ear: 
Ultilu, uiléte ! morn comes fast ; 
A soul will have sped ere the moonlight’s past. 


“ Tam come, I am come, as I came before 
To the sires of thy house in the days of yore: 





®Altis! the beloved hath died“ 
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Many a chieftain has heard mycry, 
Many a dame of thy ancestry. 
Ullilu, ullilu ! thou must go. 

To join them either in joy or woe.” 


But the banshee’s voice comes fainter and 
fainter from the wooded hills and fields ‘of 
heather; and soon she will sing no more ex- 
cept in legends of the olden time. 

l'airies.are supposed to steal away ehelbdein $ 
and, among the common people, when one 
sickens and diés, it is believed they have only 
made an exchange, leaving some feeble elf in 
place of the beautiful darling, who is often 
begged by the sorrowing mother. There‘is a 
pretty ballad by Samuel Lover on this ‘super- 
stition, called 


THE FAIRY BOY. 
“ A mother came, when stars were paling, 
Wailing round a lonely spring; 
Thus she cried, while tears were falling, 
Calling on the fairy king: — 


“Why, with spells my child caressing, 
Courting him with fairy joy? 
Why destroy a mother’s blessing, 
Wherefore steal my baby boy ? 
“* O’er the mountain, through the wild-wood, 
Where his childhood loved to play ; 
Where the flowers are freshly springing, 
There I wander day by day.’”’ 


Another on the same subject is prettier. 


“ The summer sun was sinking 
With awild light, calm and mellow ; 
It shone on my little boy’s bonny cheeks 
_ his loose = of ot 


ba | on slime i in my en 
The midnight needle plying ; 
I feared for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying. 


** There came a hand to my lonely latch, 
Like the wind at midnight mourning ; 
I knelt to pray, but rose again, 
For I heard my little boy groaning. 
“I crossed miy brow, and I crossed my breast, 
But that night my child departed, — 
They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted.” 


Spenser’s Fairy once queened it over her 
tribe among the hills.of Limerick, and he wrote 
her fabulous history in the valley, while the 
imaginary beings sailed back and forth over 
his head, to visit their relations in the neigh- 
boring hills of Cork. 


** They glide along o’er the dewy banks, 

_ On their viewless, filmy wings ; 

And anon and again from their restless ranks 
The merry, fairy laughter rings. 

In lonely dells, where the star-beams fall 
But on fern, and lake, and tree, 

Nor eye profane the mirth my mar, 
1 have heard their minstrelsie.’’ 


Some verses ‘by Lover, a8 beautiful as the 
superstition which suggested them, tell of the 
fanciful belief, prevailing in some parts of Ire- 
land, that a child smiling in its sleép was talk- 
ing with the angels. 


“« A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild, raging sea, 
And the Paes was swelling round the fisherman’s dwell- 


* pid theclnd,.* Dermot, darling, O, come back to me!’ 


“ Her beads while she numbered, the baby stil] slambered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee. 

. *O, blest be that warning, my child, thy sleep adorning, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee ; 
***And while they are keeping bright watch o’er thy 

sleeping, 
O, pray to them softly, my baby, with me, 
‘And say thou wouldst rather they’d watch o’er thy fa- 


' ther, — 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.’ 
** The dawn of the morning saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see, 
And closely caressing her child, with a blessing, 
Said, ‘I know that the angels were whispering with 
= thee.’ ” 


Among the emigrant ballads who has not 
heard Lady Dufferin’s inimitable song? — 


“* I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side, 

On a bright May mornin’, long ago, 
When first you were my bride. 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang Jond and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye.” 


If it is not the best thing she ever wrote, it 
is certainly the best known; and her grand- 
father, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, might well 
have been proud to claim a place in the heart 
large enough to cover with its sympathies the 
desolate wanderer, and express in simple 
grace, — 

“* I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends ; 
But O, they love the better still 
The few our Father sends. 
And you were all / had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride ; 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died.” 

Fairies would frown, and the banshees 
would wail, if the ‘‘ old, old story” was omit- 
ted. Ard what can be a more appropriate 
ending than this little translation by Ferguson 
from the Irish?—- 


“ O, my fair Pastheen is my heart's delight, 

Her gay heart jaughs in her blue eye bright ; 
Like the apple-blossom her bosom white, 

And her neck like the swan’s on a March morn bright. 
Then, Oro, come with me, come with me, come with me ! 
Oro, come with me, brown girl sweet ! 

And, O, I would go through snow and sleet, 





If you would come with me, my brown girl sweet!” 
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THE LAST SIEGE AT 8ST. GEORGE'S. 





BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 





J, ween: the places in the good. State, of 
Maine made. memorable by the conflicts 
of war, none are more worthy of. their, fame 
than St. George’s River. 

The fort erected at St. George by the Waldo 
proprietors, in 1720, suffered in the,-following 
wars, under successive commanders, no -less 
than five attacks by the Indians, and by French 
and Indians combined. . This being, at. the 
time, the extreme outpost of the English, these 
attacks were made with the full power of the 
enemy, and with unusual vigor, persistency, 
and skill. . Yet, while every other fort east. of 
3erwick, except those on the Kennebec, fell, 
at some time or other, into the hands of. the 
savages, St. George’s.remained invincible. 

It was. on this.river that, during Lovewell’s 
War, the gallant young Winslow,-then com- 
mander of ‘the fort; generously rallied to the 
defence’ of his over-venturous comrades, fur- 
nishing a rare example of unflinching courage 
and devotion. 

When at length the power of the French in 
the north was. broken, and the Indians trou- 
bled no more, the strongholds which had done 
such worthy, service, no.longer. useful, were 
suffered to fall to: decay; and: St... George’s 
shared the common fate. 

During the revolution it was the policy of 
the federal. authorities to concentrate the de- 
fence on a few only of the most prominent 
points; therefore all through this war St. 
George's remained unfortified. 

At length war clouds began to rise a second 
time between the United States and the mother 
country; and_in: 1809'St. George’s was again 
defended by a small fortification... It was-con- 
structed under the direction. of Major Porter, 
and consisted of a_ semicircular, - rampart; 
mounted with: three irdén guns carrying an 
eighteen pound: ball, together, with a block- 
house, a magazine of brick, and barracks for 
the soldiers; the whole being protected in the 
rear by a-high, strong fence of ‘plank. 

Early in 1812, this complete little fort was 
properly garrisoned by the general govert- 
ment; but in the spring of 2813, tovsupply a 
pressing need. the entire force was ordered 
elsewhere. The establishment, was left in 
charge of H. Prince, Esq.,,who hired.an elder, 
ly man named Ephraim Wylie to stay there 
and keep things:in, order, .... 

This .old) matt iad, in the. latter part of the 
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revolution, been’ corporal in. a’ contingency 
company; consisting chiefly of boys and elder- 
ly men; the duty of which, fortunately, never 
extended beyond the drill. Into this. drill 
Ephraim entered ardently; and,.in the years 
of peace which succeeded, this episode of his 
life, his. office, and: his proficiency in military 
manceuvres, were the frequent topics of his 
conversation; and the only occasion’ upon 
which his. company took part ina regimental 
drill was dwelt upon by him with as much 
gusto as the veterans of the war exhibited.in 
relating the stories of their most sanguinary 
battles, 

Nothing could none panier) ‘* Corporak 
Eph” better than the position that was, here 
offered him. He had not met with even the 
average success in the battle of life; and he 
was always lamenting that the peace, had de- 
stroyed his opportunities, of a career... But 
now, in his later years, in» this new;war, the 
occasion for which. he had so long waited had 
come round to him. 

At. this period the glibness with which he 
could issue the orders for the different milita- 
ry movements, and the facility and enthusiasm 
with which he would. in person illustrate the 
evolutions, were quite astonishing to-his rus- 
tic auditors at the tavern and grocery; while 
the boys, in open-mouth wonder or,gleeful 
imitation, thought to themselves what a smart 
general he would have been if he had only 
had the chance. Yet, to his great surprise, 
he was not readily received as . volunteer, 
though he knew that, in some cases, a con- 
siderable sum had been paid by officers to ob- 
tain recruits. -Once or twice he had.actually 
been enrolled, and participated .in the slight 
drill which was essential before actual service 
in the presence of the enemy. There had 
been in these exercises some variation in his 
manner of executing the .movements from 
that of the majority of the company, shared 
in by a- few other confused individuals, leay- 
ing others still halting between two opinions. 
This circumstance, in the view of the. officers, 
operated against the success of their instruc- 
tions; while Ephraim flatly denied the. cor- 
rectness of their tactics, — for ‘‘ Did he not 
know?.. Had he not been an officer inthe last 
war, and had experience in. regimental. ma- 
noeuvres, while these were mere youngsters?” 
Yet the officers generally expressed great ten- 
derness for. his .rheumatism, lumbago, and 
other harassing ailments, excused him from 
duty, and ordered him. in-doors; and eventu- 
ally, he was dropped from servic serene - 
‘tence or other. : $1 
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So the road to military preferment wasagain 
closed to him; but when‘Squire Prince-en= 
listed him for the defence of Fort St. George; 
placing him in sole command, it seemed as if 
the realization of his life-long ambition had 
suddenly arrived. 

Though he was not before distinguished for 
industry, he now exerted himself to» have 
everything in the most precise trim. The bar- 
racks were swept, the block-house was cleared 
of cobwebs, and the frightened tenants pur- 
sued, in their galloping, many-footed retreat, 
with as much fury as if they had been emis- 
saries of the enemy, sent out to destroy mu- 
nitions of war and foment treason. Out of 
doors the parade-ground was cleared of rub- 
bish; and’ the flaunting weeds and heavy- 
headed grasses were no more allowed to lift 
their impudent plumes within that sacred en- 
elosure than if they had been so many red 
coats. The eighteen-pounders on the ram- 
parts ‘were daily scoured and oiled, and the 
few old king’s arms, that: furnished out ‘the 
magazine, shone as though it was their whole 
duty to exhibit a pattern of cheerful old age 
—a notion which their cracked barrels and 
broken locks tended much to establish ; while 
his own extensive accoutrements, by their 
glitter; added greatly to the terror of his as- 
pect. Whatever hours remained from these 
fesponsible and weighty labors, he spent in 
parading on the parapets armed with. sword 
and musket, to fulfil the double duty of pri- 
vate soldier and commander-in-chief. 

Now, it happened that in June, 1814, the 
British battle-ship Bulwark, of seventy-four 
guns, cruised off the mouth of St. George’s 
River, with the design of capturing any craft 
which she might discover, of destroying this 
fort, and securing whatever munitions of war 
and provisions might be stored in the neigh- 
borhood. Up the river, a coasting vessel 
loaded with lime had been waiting several 
days to get to sea. Impatient of the delay, 
Skippers McKellar and Sayward, who both 
owned and sailed her, took advantage of a 
north-east wind and a thick fog to drop down 
the river, expecting to elude the Englishman 
and reach a market. Unfortunately, they were 
met by the Bulwark’s boats, and captured ‘in a 
trice. Having no pilots, and not daring to’as- 
cend the river without, the British offered to 
restore the vessel to its owners on condition 
that they would guide them in: safety to the 
fort. 

To this the ‘skippers readily agreed; but, 
while fulfilling their contract, did not ‘con- 
sider it their duty to inform their captors ac- 
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curately about the garrison. Two barges, heav- 
ily manned; were considered the smallest num- 

ber safe to be sent upon this enterprise; and 

hugging closely the eastern shore, upon which 

the fort was situated, they reached the landing- 

place undiscovered. Noiselessly disembark- 

ing, they advanced rapidly to the base of the 

rampart, whence, by ladders, they readily 

mounted the parapet. 

The surprise was complete, and the British 
felt assured of an easy victory. No alarm had 
been given, not one of the garrison had’ shown 
himself, and no sign of tife was visible in the 
fort, except that-a slender column of smoke 
ascended from the barracks. Thanking his 
stars for the carelessness of the garrison, 
which had gone ‘to the evening meal without 
leaving a sentinel, the commander formed his 
men in such order as to deliver a concentrated 
fire; and; being now in entire readiness, he 
cried, ina voice almost: loud enough to bring 
the Indians from. their -happy hunting- 
grounds, — 

“In the name of his Britannic majesty, I 
demand the surrender of.this battery.” 

‘“* No one appearing, a musket was. ordered 
to be discharged at the door of the barracks, 
the ball passing through the upper panel. 
Old Ephraim, in the full gorgeousness of 
his uniform, was very busily engaged in fry- 
ing-clams for his supper, and did not at all 
relish the interruption, — which he supposed 
to proceed from the ship carpenters, who were 
somewhat inclined to make game of the ‘* gar- 
rison.” At the moment the gun was fired,: he 
was in the act of transferring a clam from the 
pan to his open mouth; while the bullet, just 
grazing his shoulder, lodged in his bunk. Old 
Ephraim’s projecting under jaw and superflu- 
ous lip shut savagely, as he looked from his 
torn coat to his wounded bunk, and then at 
the clam steaming on the floor. 

‘¢‘ Surrender !” shouted again the now impa 
tient officer. 

Seizing his gun, Ephraim rushed out, and 
peremptorily ordered the intruders from the 
premises. 

The officer was quite astonished at this dis- 
play of valor, but very little intimidated. 

** Who: is the commander of this battery?” 
demanded he. 

‘¢]’m*the commander,”: answered Ephraim, 
flourishing his sword. 

If Ephraim was angry at the interruption 
of his supper, he was doubly angry that the 
enemy. should have -presumed .to enter the 
precincts of the fort without the formalities 
which he considered as indispensable to a 
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siege, giving the garrison no chance ‘to go 
through the performances appropriate either 
to a defence or a capitulation. He really be- 
gan to question the value of the art of -war, 
if regular soldiers behaved in this way to- 
wards an enemy. But he at length compre- 
hended the fact that a superior force of those 
‘‘doggarn Britishers ” were in possession of 
his fort, and in all likelihood intended to hold 
it. Therefore, by way of explanation and 
warning, he added, — 

‘*This is Squire Prince’s fort, and he has 
put me in charge of it.” 

At this the soldiers set up a loud laugh. 

** Very well. Bring your flag forward, and 
surrender it,” commanded the officer. 

*“*T told you once this was Squire Prince’s 
fort; and if you want any flag, you must 
go to Squire Prince,” retorted the enraged 
Ephraim. 

Some now spiked the guns, while others 
ransacked the magazine for powder to blow up 
the fortification. They found nothing but an 
empty keg or two, having scarcely enough 
powder in them to fill a snuff-box; and, turn- 
ing it out in their hands, they flung it at each 
other with uproarious mirth. 

The British now gave their attention to se- 
curing two sloops which lay in the river — one 
belonging to Captain Matthew Robinson, and 
the other to Captain John Lewis; and then 
made persistent attempts to burn another 
on the stocks, and still another which was 
aground. 

The report of the gun and the sight of the 
flames at length convinced the inhabitants in 
the vicinity that there was something wrong 
going on at the river. Captain Joseph Gil- 
christ, seizing his gun, ran across the field, 
and rallied his neighbor, saying that he would 
keep on, and scare the enemy away. His gun 
wasralready charged for ducks; and on the 
top of this, he put in a bullet and three buck- 
shot, then blazed away at the incendiaries. 
Again he loaded, and let drive at them, caus- 
ing them to give over their attempts; and ‘fly 
to the barges, while the fires they had kindled 
went out, without causing much damage. 

Others of the people had now arrived at the 
scene of action, and mistaking, in the dark- 
ness, Gilchrist and those who had joined him 
fora party of the enemy, opened a brisk fire 
upon therh. Old Squire Malcolm, who: had 
also hobbled down to reconnoitre, hearing the 
balls whistling by his head, lay down behind 
a knoll, and yelled so lustily that the skirmish- 
ers feared that they had shot —_ a ate of 
their neighbors. 
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The enemy from here proceeded towards 
Thomaston ; but day-dawn appearing before 
they reached that place, they abandoned all 
further projects, and retired to the bay. . 

Thus closed the last siege of St. George's. 
The only damage sustained was the spiking 
of the cannon (which: was easily remedied), 
the: breaking of a few worn-out muskets, and 
the loss ofa pound or two of powder, while 
the structure of the fort: remained entirely 
unharmed. Did not our martinet make a good 
defence? 


MORNING GLORIES. 


BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


D aparece the mistress and maid of the dairy, 
Over its window, old-fashioned and_ bare, 

A vine of the morning glory is training, 
Veiling the place from the noon’s vivid glare. 


Swiftly it climbs and surrounds the rude lattice, 
In joyous impatience its work to complete, 
Circled and crowned by its lightly-poised blos- 

soms, 
Ever awake the first dawning to greet ; — 


Calling the bee from his feast in the clover, 


Tempting the butterfly still to delay, 
While hither and thither the humming ay 
darting, 
Snatch at their sweets, and then vanish away, 


The sunshine steals in through the wavering 
curtain, 
Now softened by shadows wherever it falls, 
While Jenny is busy with skimming and churn- 
ing, 
Or moulding the butter in bright golden 
balls. 


Sometimes she pauses, and peeps om the 
casement, 
Catching a song or a whistle’s refrain; 
She knows who is comirg; — her Talent 
young lover, — 
Driving his oxen along the cougil lane. 


And then she may loiter by chance in the door- 
way, 

A sentence of magical meaning to speak ; 
Again to her blithe round of duties returning, 
With sprightlier footstep and rosier cheek. 
Fair is her window, with vines climbing over, 

With ‘beauty and sweetness enclosing: yea 
room. 
Fair is her life, with love’s morning glory: 
Wreathing her heart with its fragrance’ ind 
‘bloom. : 2 Ya bavour 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


HIS bold :and gallant outlaw's memory is 

well .preserved by hundreds of popular 
ballads, and by. tradition. » These ballads con- 
tain more of the national character, of Old 
England of those days; than all the songs of 
classic: bards; or the theories of ingenious 
philosophers; even: if out of -print, these 
songs; :so dear to the popular heart, could be 
restored from the citation of thousands, both 
in England and-Scotland. He was born, it is 
believed, in Nottinghamshire, in the year 
1160, and during the reign of Henry II. In 
his youth he was wild_and lavish, spent part 
of his patrimony, and was. cheated out of the 
remainder by a sheriff andan abbot. This 
made him desperate, drove him to the woods, 
and the ‘extensive forests in that portion of 
England afforded him-shelter. Here he col- 
lected a’ large band of comrades, whom he 
wisely selected from his knowledge of charac- 
ter, : These learned soon to love and implicit- 
ly obey -a.man, who showed such skill and 
intrepidity in accomplishing all he planned. 
He_is supposed to have been a nobleman by 
birth; and although Sir Walter Scott has 
doubted the fact, popular belief will consider 
‘bold Robin an earl, while woods grow and 
Waters run.” 

Far and wide were he and his followers fa- 
mous for their wonderful skill in archery. 
Four of ‘his: favorite captains are well known 
to all lovers of old ballads — ‘+ Little John,” 
“Will Scarlet,” “‘ Friar Tuck,” and ‘ Allan- 
a-Dale.”. Tradition says, a young lady of 
beauty and rank was won by his good looks 
and'<gallaintry to become his companion. In 
these forests he reigned supreme; he even 
waged war against. all constituted authorities, 
and all wealthy churchmen. Woe unto any 
fierces heriff, or purse-proud priest, who fell 
into, his hands, “all under the greenwood 
tree!” Yet he was no lover of blood, as the 
song goes :— 


** From wealthy abbo‘s’ chests and churls’ abundant store, 
What oftentimes he took he shared amongst the poor ; 
No lordly bishop came in lusty. Robin's way, 

To him, before he went, but for his pass must pay.” 


«In that-wild way, and with no better means 
than. his ready wit and his matchless archery, 
Robin baffled,two royal invasions of Sherwood 
and Barnesdale; repelled, with much effusion 
of blood, half.a score of incursions made: by 
errant knights and armed. sherifis; and, un- 

. moved by either prayers or the thunders of 
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the church, he reigned and ruled till age crept 
upon: him.” It is said he died by the lancct 
of his cousin, Prioress of Birkleys Nunnery; 
in. Yorkshire, to whom he: went for aid, to 
cure, an illness caused from exposure. © This 
was the first time he ever sought» aid of a 
*leech.”- This Prioress:bled him to death, ts 
free the church and state from further alarm. 
Ritson writes: ‘‘ Such was | the end:of Robin 
Hood;. a man who, in a barbarous age, and 
under a complicated tyranny,: displayed a 
spirit of freedom and independence which has 
endeared him to the common people, whose 
cause’ he maintained, and which, in spite of 
malicious endeavors of pitiful monks, by 
whom history was consecrated. to the crimes 
and follies of titled ruffians,and: sainted idiots, 
to suppress all record of his patrioticexertions 
and. virtuous acts, will render his name im- 
mortal.” 

The personal: character of: Robin» Hood 
stands high, in the pages of both history and 
poetry. He delighted in isparing those who 
sought his life, when they fell into his: power; 
his: knighthood was famed, ever tender and 
thoughtful about women; when he prayed, 
he preferred ‘‘ Our Lady.” to all other:saints. 
Next’ to ladies, he loved the yeomanry of Eng- 
land. - He molested no hand at the plongh, no 
thresher in the barn, no shepherd with his 
flock. Woe to the priest: who fleeced, or noble 
that oppressed, them. The:widow and father- 
less he cared for; and wheresoever he went; 
some old woman was ready to do him a kind- 
ness for a saved son or husband. ' 

He: had a ‘‘hearty relish for fighting and 
fun; a scorn of all that: is skulking and cow- 
ardly; a love of whatever is frée, and manly, 
and warm-hearted; a hatred of all oppressors, 
clerical and lay; and°a sympathy for those 
who loved a merry joke; either practical or 
spoken.” This character: is» gathered’ from 
Robin Hood ballads. ' Many amusing legends 
and: incidents. of Robin Hood we should like 
to relate to our readers, but they would fill 
volumes. 


** An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 
S iil ready at his call, these bowmen were right goo4, 
All'clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue.” 


“ All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong ; 


They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long.” 
* 


—_——_~—_—_— 


—— A.German Provers. — A hedge lasts 


three years; a dog outlasts 
horse. outlives three dogs; 


three hedges; a> 
a man outlives 


three horses. Ry 
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SPELLING-MATOH AT SORATOH OOR- 
NER. 





BY M. L. RICKER. 





CHARACTERS. — Farmer and his Wife,named 
Smitu, dressed in costume of about.fifty 
years ago; Exviza, their Daughter ; Suen, 
their Son. SARAH FisHEerR. NELLIE BAKER, 
a young Lady from Boston. Mr. Brown, 
a Schoolmaster.: ' Spellers, Ev1za SMITH, 
JERUSHA JINKS, PRUDENCE PERIWINKLE, 
HANNAH Hrcorns, RutH Rossins, Hvt- 
DAH HOBART, JONATHAN Spoonrx, SHEM 
SMITH, JOHN JINKs, SAMUEL SPRIGGINS, 
*BIJAH BROWN, avd PETER FERIWINKLE. 


ACT I. 


SceNE. — Room in Farmer’s House, in which 
are seated Mr. and Mrs. Smit, Exiza and 
Suem Smirn. Mrs. Smitx is knitting; 
Ev1za darning Stockings ; SHEM sits with his 
Chair tipped back against the Wall; and is 
whittling; Mr. Smirn reading a Newspa- 
per. 


Mr. Smith. Wife, I really believe one of 
the old fashions is comin’'up agin. Here’s a 
‘count in this ’ere paper of-a hull lot of prizes 
bein’ gin to folks for spellin’ a few words, at 
one 9’ them spellin’-matches, they call ’em. 

Mrs. Smith. Sakes alive! You don’t say 
so, naow! I guess.they must bé "bout the 
same’s our spellin’-schools was'‘when we was 
young. ; 

Mr. Smith. Yes, so I think; and d’ye 
remember the time Jeduthun Sparks was 
gwine to thrash me ’cause I went ‘home with 
ye one night, arter you’d spelled ’em all 
daown? 

Mrs. Smith. Guess Tdew! Spellin’-match- 
es they call’em. I shouldn't wonder if there 
was a few matches come of ’em in: them days, 
when the gals and -fellers all- turned out to 
spell. air) j 

Eliza. Did they ad? spell, mother ?: 

Mrs. Smith. Well, no, I don’t s’pose they 





did; but they used to go in for fun in them 
days,'and them that didn’t spell, why, they’d 
go to hear the rest, and have a good time gin- 
erally. 

Eliza. Now, mother, if they used to have 
so much fun at’em then, why.can’t we have one 
here now, as well as they can up to Boston? 

Shem. That's so, Lize.. Igo in for it for 
one. An’I think I knowsome more of the 
boys that would like it first rate. 

Mrs. Smith. ' Well, I’ve no objections to 
offer. I don’t know any reason why the young 
folks can’t have a 'good,-social timé naow, as 
they could forty year ago. 

Eliza. I don’t believe but what Sarah Fisher 
would help us git one up. You know she’s 
jest got home from Boston, anda cousin of 
hers that lives there has’ come with. her, to 
make a visit. If she would take hold, may be 
we could:git up a good one. 

Shem. How do they git the prizes? 

Eliza. Charge a few cents, ten or fifteen, 
for admission, and use the money to ‘pay for 
the prizes. - 

Shem. ~- Now that’s kind of cute.- We’ll have 
one, sure. I'll go round ‘mong the boys and 
git’em started. (A knock at the door, Etza 
goes and opens tt, and ushers in SARAH FISHER 
and NELLIE BAKER.) 

Sarah Fisher.’ My cousin, Miss Baker, Mrs. 
Smith; -Miss Eliza Smith, Mr. Smith, and 
son. 

Mrs. Smith: Good. évenin’, Miss’ Baker. 


Glad to see ye. I used to knowa Sallie Baker, 


down to Pordunk.’ Seems nateral to see one 


of that name. Take a cheer. — Shem, put’ 


another stick of wood in the stove: . 

Eliza. Your cousin made ye a good: long 
visit, Miss Baker. : 

Nellie. Not so long as we would like to 
have kept her. 

Eliza. Warnt you homesick, Sarah. I 
thought you was never comin’ back. i 

‘Sarah. Did you?’ I’ was having a good 
time, and there was nothing to hinder me, 
from staying; so, as’ they wanted me to, I 
staid. ; r 

Mrs. Smith. Did you go to any spellin’- 
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matches up to Boston? Father was just read- 
in’ bout One just afore you'come in. 

Sarah. Yes’'m, 1 did. Nellie and I went to 
one about a week ago. I enjoyed it very 
much. 

Eliza. Why can’t we have one in our school- 
house, Sarah? 

Sarak. We-can as well.as not. Let’s do it. 
Wouldn’t.it be fun, though! 

Eviza. Just the talk to ‘liven folks up a lit- 
tle. No matter if it is getting to be an old 
thing in the'cities. We ain’t had none here, 
and we don’t expect’ to keep up with the fash- 
ions. You’ve been off to school so much, 
Sarah, you'll have to take the lead, and may 
be give out the words. P’r’aps your cousin 
will help ye: 

Nellie. Ywould not like to do that... I am 
only a visitor, and it might not be agreeable 
to the people here. 

Shem. The people wouldn’t go agin it, no 
how. 

Eliza. You see, miss, folks round here 
hain’t had so good a chance ‘to git learnin’ as 
some has; but there’s a few that’s pretty peart 
at it.’ I guess they’d do well with words of not 


more’n two syllables. 
Nellie. I should be very glad todo anything 


to add to. the evening’s enjoyment, if you de- 
cide to have a spelling-match. I think some 
one of your townspeople had better give out 
the words. — Don’t you think so, Sarah? 

Sarah. (Winking slyly at her cousin.) I 
do. But perhaps we could assist some about 
selecting the-words. There’s Master Brown, 
he would be a suitable person to give the words 
out. Then you need two judges to decide who 
are to have the prizes. One should be given 
to the one who spells down the rest, and some 
simple-gift to the one who misses first. 

Eliza. Now, Sarah, you and your cousin 
git the prizes for us—why can’t ye? We'll 
have enough to pay for ’em if we charge ten 
cents for admission. 

Shem. If you don’t, I’ll make up what's 
lacking. 

Sarak. ‘You are very kind. 
shall we have it? 

Eliza. Well, we'll talk it-round to every- 
body we can, and, if they agree, we’ll. have it 
gin out Sunday. You have the prizes ready. 

Sarak. Do you think we should give satis- 
faction? 

Nellie. I should think Hogg’s Tales would 
do for the first prize. 

Shem. Hog’s tails! 
Whiere’ll you git ’em? 


Now, when 


Well, by Jimine! 
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Wellie... They can be purchased at almost 
any bookstore. 

Shem. Bookstore! I'm blest if that don’t 
beat all. If you'd said meat-market, now, 
*twould hit nearer, I’m thinkin’. 

Nellie. . I mean a volume written by Hogg. 

Skem. A volume written by a hog! Wuss 
and wuss! Well, make your ’rangements, and 
T'll settle the bill; but don’t ask my ’pinion 
about a book written by a hog. (£x/t SHEM, 
repeating, I’m blest! -Hog’s tails!) 

Eliza. Don’t mind Shem now. He’s kinder 
struck. ’Tis a queer name, now, ain’t it? But 
you and Sarah git just what you think best, 
and I'll agree to stand all the fault-finding. 

Sarak. What shall we have for the first one 
who misses? 

Nellie. A Brassica Oleracia, I think, would 
be a good thing. 

Eliza. .Some new kind of a rake, I s’pose. 
That would be kinder nice; most folks down 
here are farmets, you know; and a rake is use- 
ful on a farm. 

Nellie. (Smiling, and rising to go.) As it 
is getting late, and we have some distance to 
walk, perhaps we had better go. 

Sarah. (Rising.) Iam ready, Nellie. 

Eliza. Ton’t hurry, now; ’tain’tlate. Now 
be sure and git them prizes, and make out a 
list-of words to help Master Brown. I know 
he’ll call on ye; and I'll see to the rest. 

Sarak. I hope the people will approve, and 
come to help us. 

Eliza. No danger but what they will. They 
will all like the fun too well not tocome. IfI 
don’t see ye afore, come early to the school- 
house the night we have it, an’ I’ll come, and 
we'll settle all the rest of the ’rangements 
there. 

Sarak. Y'lltry to. Come over and see us 
while Nellie is here. Take your work with 
you, and spend the afternoon. Good evening, 
all. 

Nellie. Good evening. (Turning to Mr. 
and Mrs. SMITH.) 

Eliza. Awful dark—ain’t it? If Shem 
hadn’t run off, I'd sent him home with ye. 

Sarak. Quite unnecessary; we are not at 
all timid. Good night. 

(Curtain falls.) 


ACT II. 


Scene. — School-house.. Master Brown 
seated at a Desk in centre of Stage. On his 
right hand are NELLIE and. Sarah, who have 
been chosen Judges. The number of spell- 
ers can be regulated according to the capa- 





SPELLING-MATCH AT SCRATCH CORNER. 


city of Stage. 
Ladies ranged on the right, six Gentlemen 
on the left, whose names are given at the 
beginning of this.dialogue. MasTER BROWN 
rises and makes the following remarks to 
the audience: — 


Mr. Brown. Ladies and. Gentlemen, as- 
sembled for the purpose of a Spelling-Match : 
My heart swells with pride when I think how 
many of you were my former pupils, and that 
you had ‘lected me for the honor of presiding 
on this gay and ‘festive occasion. It. brings 
to my mind the good old times of spelling~ 
schools and huskings, apple-bees:and picnics. 
My feelings are too big for utterance; I can 
only bid you welcome, and ask you one:and all 
to spell. The one who spells down all the rest, 
will be entitled to this fine volume of Porcine 
Tales, laying on the table. The one who misses 
the first, will. receive a Brassica Oleracia. I 
don’t exactly understand what it is, but some 
kind of a vegetable instrument, I presume. 
The performance will now begin. Boys will 
stand on one side of the room, gals on the 
‘tother. I will also state that the prizes will 
be presented by Miss NELLIF BAKER, of Bos- 
ton. We will commence with the women. 
Eliza Smith, spell Jumper. (He takes a spell- 
ing-book from desk.) 

Eliza. J-u-m-p-e-r. 

Master Brown, Rigfit. Bijah, spell Sheep- 
fold. 

Bijah. S-h-e-e-p-f-o-l-d. 

Master Brown, Right. Father. 

Ruth. F-a-t-h-e-r, Father. 

Master Brown. Right. Manger. 

Peter. M-a-n-g-e-r. 

Master Brown. Right. Mountain. 

Huldah. M-o-u-n-t-a-i-n, Mountain, 

Master Brown. Right. I knowed my 
scholars wus smart. Shem,.spell Porcine. 

Shem. P-o-r-s-e-e-n. 

Master Brown. Wrong. Next. 

(SAMUEL, JONATHAN,. and. Peter, aii to- 
gether. ‘‘Hurrak for Suem; hell get the 
Brass— What-do-ye-call-it ?”) 

Master Brown. Order, boys! Jerusha, you 
try it. 

Ferusha. P-o-r-s-e-n-e. 

Master Brown. Wrong. 

Feuks. P-o-r-c-i-n-e. 

Master Brown. Right. Fiddle. 

Prudence. F-i-d-d-l-e, Fiddle: 

Master Brown. Right. Phalanx. 

Samuel. F-a-l-a-n-k-s, 

Master Brown. Wrong. Next. 

Hannah. P-h-a-l-a-n-x, Phalanx. 


In this there are twelve; six | 
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Right. That's alias, the 
Jonathan, your 


Master Brown. 
way. Gals: is the smartest. 
turn. Flunkey. 

Fonathan. ¥F-l-u-n-k-e-y, Flunkey. 

Master Brown. Right. Frowsy. 

Eliza. F-r-o-u-s-y, 

Master Brown. Wrong. Next. 

Bijah. F-r-0-w-s-y, Frowsy. 

Master Brown. Right.. Coquettish. 

Peter. (Aside.) Think: she ought, to.know 
how to spell that.) 

Ruth. C-o-k-e-t-i-s-h, Coketish. 

Master Brown. . Wrong. What. ails the 
gals.to-night? ; 

Peter. C-o-q-u-e-t-t-i-s-h, Coquettish. 

Master Brown. Right: Romantic. 

Fluldah. R-o-m-a-n-t-i-c, Romantic. 

Master Brown. Right. Marriage. 

Fenks. M-a-v-r-i-a-g-e, Marriage. 

Master Brown... Right. Thought you'd 
know: how to spell that.. Blockhead. 

Prudence. | B-|-0-c-k-h-e-a-d, Blockhead. 

Master Brown. Right. Bouncing: 

Fonathan. B-o-u-n-c-i-n-g, Bouncing, 

Masier Brown. Right... Elephant. 

Haunah. E-l|-e-p-h-a-n-t, Elephant. 

Master Brown. Right. Phlegmatic, 

Bijah.. F-\-e-g-m-a-t-i-c-k, 

Master Brown. Wrong, Next; 

Huidah.” P-h-l-e-g-m-a-t-i-c, Phlegmatic. 

Master Brown. Right. Emphasis. 

Peter. E-m-f-a-s-e-s. 

Master Brown, Wrong. . Next. 

Prudence. E-m-p-h-a-s-i-s, Emphasis. 

Master Brown. Right. Wehave now butifive, 
of our twelve spellers left standing. Ishould 
be very greatly pleased (¢uruéng to Miss Ba- 
KER), if you would continue the exercise, and 
give out a few words, — any word you may 
choose to.give out, from the book I have used, 
or any one you may give out from memory. 

Miss Baker, _1 feel willing to assist you, 
sir, but do not like to attempt to compete 
with your maturer judgment .and _ greater 
knowledge -of the most of those who are tak- 
ing part in the exercises. However, if agree- 
able, I will give out a few words which are used 
quite frequently among us, though of French 
origin. Bonton. 

Fonathan. B-o-n-g-t-o-n. 

Nellie. Wrong. 

Hannak. B-o-n-t-o-n. 

Nellie. Right... Ennui. 

Fenks. A-n-g-w-e. 

Nellie.” Wrong. 

Hluldah. A-n-g-u-e. 

WNelite. Wrong. 

Prudence, E-n-n-u-i. 
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Nellie Right. Entree. 

Fenksé« (Asidc.): What she given out ouch 
hifalutin words for? 

Hannah, E-n-t-r-e+e,. Entree. 

Nellie. ‘Right. Beaux. 

(A whispered, ‘ She'll. spell'that,” is heard 
from SHEM.) 

Prudence. B-e-a-urx. 

Nellie Right. Elite. 

Hannah... A-\-e-e-t. 

Nellie. Wrong. 

Prudence.’ E-\-i-t-e, Elite. 

(Cheers for PRUDENCE, and. clapping. of 
hands. MASTER BRowN rises and addresses 
the audience.) 

Master Brown. The presentatiou of Prizes 
will now be*made.. The ‘volume of Tales, to 
Miss PrupENCE PERIWINKLE, and the Bras- 
sica Oleracia to Mr. SHEM Sm1TH, who missed 
first.: MtssoBAKER will present the gifts. 

Miss Baker. It gives ine great'pleasure to 
present you with ‘this book, and I know it is 
the wish of all your friends: gathered here, 
that you keep it as a cherished memento of 
this evening. . May you derive much pleasure 
and profit*also from its perusal, and in afier 
years may it often recall to your mind the 
spelling match of this evening. (Presents 
the book to Miss. PERTWINKLE. ) 

Master Brown, Mr. SHEM SMITH. will 
please present’ himself at the desk and receive 
his prize. 

(SHEM walks up to the desk where Miss 
BAKER stands, who addresses Aime tn the fol- 
lowing words : 

Nellie. Mr. Geert In accordance with 
the desire of the committee, upon me devolves 
the very pleasant duty of presenting you with 
this very beautiful specimen of Floriculture. 
(Takes a large head of cabbage from a basket 
on the desk and presents it.) It is very sig- 
nificant, and in any horticultural journal you 
may discern the meaning attached to it. How 
much is expressed by this gift it is impossible 
for me to explain in the brief time allotted me. 

Suffice it to say, that I hope it may be fre- 
served and pickled, and handed down from 
generation to generation as a memorial of this 
day. With this wish, I bid you and all others 

(turning to the audience) good night. 

Curtain falts. 








——-¢ 


Sicn Lancuace. — The report-of the com- 
missioner of education.in Philadelphia gives 
an account of a singular use of the sign lan- 
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of Arapahoes Indians, one of the least civ- 
ilized ‘of the: western tribes, visited Philadel- 
phia.: While“ there, they -were brought into 
the presence. of deaf mutes. . The two parties 
were-left: to ‘make each other’s acquaintance. 
First by one token, and then. by another, they 
gradually discovered that their signs were mu- 
tually intelligible, and the Indians found they 
had really met:people whom they could .under- 
stand. « Théir delight was vast, for they had 
been almost ‘speechless since they left home, 
having no one to talk with; and they urgently 
requested the deaf mutes to go back with 
them, and live in the wilderness, regarding 
them with more favor than any other people 
whom they saw in their visit. . A list of more 
than ‘seventy. words is given, for which the 
two parties had similar signs. * 


ImpoLiTe THINGS. — Beginning to talk be- 
fore others have finished speaking; and an- 
swering questions put to others. 

Not listening to what one is saying in com- 
pany. 

Laughing at the mistakes of others; and 
joking others in company. 

Loud and boisterous laughing. 

Reading aloud in company without being 
asked. 

Talking when others are reading, or reading 
when there is talking. 

Whispering or laughing in the house of 

od. 


A want of respect and reverence for seniors. 

Correcting older persons than yourself, és- 
pecially parents. 

Leaving church before worship is closed. 

Leaving a stranger without a seat; or gaz- 
ing rudely at strangers. 

Receiving a present without an expression 
of gratitude. 

Making yourself the hero of your own story. 

Beginning to eat as soon as you get to the 
table. 

Spitting about the house, 

Cutting finger nails in company. ~) 


— Op THALES, of Miletus, is sometimes 
said to have been the first to teach that the 
earth is a sphere.. But this does not appear 
to be the truth. Thales supposed the earth to 
float upon the water,’ like a plank of wood or 
a ship; he is even stated to have explained 
earthquakes by the fluctuations of the under- 
lying water. This doctrine that the earth 





guage, as used by deaf mutes. 


A delegation 





floats upon water, is said to have been — 
from Egypt by Thales. 


BA. 
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BUNKER HILL. 





BY GEORGE H. CALVERT. 





“ Not yet, not yet; steady, steady!” 
On came the foe in even line, 
Nearer and nearer to thrice:paces nine. 
We looked into their eyes. . ‘* Ready!” 
A sheet of flame! A roll of death! 
They fell by scores; we held our breath! 
Then nearer still they came. 
Another sheet of flame; 
And braye men fled who never fled before. 
Immortal fight! 
Foreshadowing flight 
Back to the astounded shore. 


Quickly they rallied, re-enforced: 

*Mid louder roar of ships’ artillery, 

And bursting bombs and whistling musketry, 
And shouts and groans, anear, afar, 

All the new din of dreadful war. 

* Through their broad bosoms calmly coursed 
The blood of those stout farmers, aiming 
For freedom, manhood’s birthright claim- 

ing. 


Onward once more they came: 
Another sheet of deathful flame! 
Another and another still. 
They broke, they fled; 
Again they sped 
Down the green, bloody hill. 


Howe, Burgoyne, Clinton, Gage, 
Stormed with commanders’ rage. 
Into each emptied’ barge 
They crowd fresh men for a new charge 
Up that great hill. 
Again their gallant blood we spill. 
That volley was the last; 
Our powder failed. 
On three sides fast 
The foe pressed in} nor quailed 
A man. Their barrels empty, with musket- 
stocks 


They fought, and gave death-dealing ‘knocks, 
Till Prescott ordered the retreat,” 

Then Warren fell; and, through a leaden sleet, 

From Bunker Hill and Breed, 
Stark, Putnam, Pomeroy, Knowlton, Read), 
Led off the remnant of those. heroes true;_/ 
The foe too weakened to pursue. 

The ground they gained ;. but we 

The victory. 


The tidings of that chosen band 
Flowed in a wave of power 
Over the shaken, anxious land, 
To men, to man, a sudden ‘dower. 
History took a ftesh, higher start 
From that stanch, beaming hour; 
And when the speeding messenger, that 
bare 
The news that strengthened every heart, 
Met near the Delaware 
The leader, who had just been named, 
Who was to be so famed, 
The steadfast, earnest Washington, 
With hands uplifted, cries, 
His great soul flashing to his eyes, 
** Our liberties are safe! the cause is won!” 
A thankful look’ he’ cast to Heaven, and 
then 
His steed he spurred, in haste’ to tead such 
noble mien. 
Newport, R. L., Yune 8, 1375. 


—_—__ -_s--_-—— 


— THe present demand for Oriental ém- 
broidery draws attention to the’ '‘manufacture- 
of this work in the Ottoman Empire.’ The 
number of embroiderers in Constantinople, 
the’principal ceritre of this work; may be put 
at ten thousand. They are paid by the piece, 
and are chiefly Greeks and Armenians. ‘'Turk- 
ish embroideries may be divided, first, -inte® 
embroideries in gold, or in silver and gold, 
on vestments, wool or cotton ;"seéond, tapéstry 
and hangings; third, white embroidery, such - 





as crochet; fourth, needle gee g (oy), 
for robes, cushions, &c. iy 
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UR LETTER WRITERS. —W. J., who 
isa regular subscriber, asks what the col- 
umn called ‘* Wish Correspondents ” is used 
for. We have'not called it by this name-since 
the beginning of the present ’year;- and we 
wonder if our correspondent has noticed the 
department lately... With the first, number of 
this Magazine we. commenced .a kind of chat 
with our readers in the Head Work, mixing in 
the talk. with the; puzzles... We wrote the first 
“talk” in, November, 1866, and have contin- 
ued it ever,since.. But the page of space, then 
devoted, to the chat and the puzzles, was found 
to be entirely insufficient, and in,April of our 
first. year we introduced. ‘‘Qur Letter Bag,” 
on the third page of the cover. Before the 
close of the, year we observed a very general 
desire on the part of our puzzle. contributors 
to correspond with each. other, and we occa- 
sionally inserted’a line, with the other matter, 
like this: ‘‘ Sylyan Grove would like to hear 
from Jersey Blue, Box 6065, New York.” One 
number contains, the addressesiof eight ‘‘ Wish 
Correspondents.” In 1868 every weekly num- 
ber contained quite a number of addresses, and 
the heading was first used in .the) number for 
May 23, 1868, and was continued until we 
changed it to its present form in the January 
number of this year. Within the last two or 
three years we have often inserted over a col- 
umn of addresses;; but. we succeeded” in_re- 
ducing the.number by one half when we found 
it was used by many who were not subscribers, 
and did; not belong to the family,, Many boys 
have made, valuable. acquaintances by the aid 
of this department, though we doubt: not it 
has, sometimes.been used for; improper pur- 
poses. 


A. TOUGH, PRoBLEM, —L. B..J, asks us to 
explain -how the following example is done: 
“Two men(\agree to dig a ditch one hundred 
feet*long for one hundred dollars; but one 
man is to receive twelve and a half cents a 





foot more than the other. How many feet did 
each man dig;:and what price per foot did. he 
receive?” The problem is an old one, revived 
in a new form; but one of the conditions — 
that thé men receive an equal sum for their 
work — is omitted. Thirty years'ago we both- 
ered’ for a whole day over the: example; and 
came to the conclusion ‘that it could not be 
solved. We are still of the»same opinion. 
The question implies that the mendugan un- 
equal number of feet; arid conditions enough 
for the solution of the problem are not given. 
It can’t be done, friend — that’s. all... If a cheese 
eighteen inches in diameter weighs twenty 
pounds, what will it cost to shingle a meeting- 
house one hundred feet long? 


AMATEuvRS. — The Boys’ Herald, Lewis H. 
English and Edw. E. Hale, Jr., New Haven, 
Conn:, is one of the ablest of the amateurs 
andis now enjoying the fifth year of its ex- 
istence: 25 cents a year. — Our. Lilliputian 
Monthly, 10 cents a year, Dubuque, Iowa. — 
The Enterprise, Alfred J. Tefft, Box 50, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 20 cents a’ year. — The Will-O’- 
the-Wish still scintillates over Jackson, Mich., 
and is bright and well edited.— The first num- 
ber of the Recorder comes! to! us from Fly 
Creek, N. Y., and W. E, Leaning is, the pub- 
lisher. — The Brilliant is: published by Will A. 
Innes, Grand Rapids, Mich., and has entered 
upon its second year, 30cents. Farley, Fiske, 
and Case are the editors, and Typo has a depart- 
ment in the interests. of Amateurdom.— No 
Oak Leaf visible yet. — Little. Buckeye, L. B. 
32, Tiffin, Ohio, is very little, has got as far 
as No. I., atid costs 10 cents a year. The pub- 
lisher is full of enterprise, and, if we mistake 
not, has started several diminytive papers. — 
As we understand it; ‘‘consolidation ™ is what 
ails the amateurs, and some of the ‘“ profes- 
sionals ” may.catch it. 


' Tue Reason way. — We have always made 
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it a rule, until this last year, to notice all, let- 
ters relating to the Magazine in the’ Letter 
Bag, or by mail, unless they were saucy or dis- 
respectful. Early in the year we. detected two 
or three of our most constant contributors 
sending puzzles under several names. We 
were entirely satisfied on this point; but we 
had ‘‘ exposure” literature enough last year, 
and we did not care to renew the subject. 
Therefore we took no notice whatever of the 
letters of these puzzlers. We required the full 
name and address of all head workers before 
we would consider their matter.. Several con- 
tributors. disappeared immediately under the 
force of this regulation, but some were 
‘‘smart” enough, in their own estimation, 
to ‘* beat” the rule. Some were: clerks or 
‘““boys” in stores'in New York city, and gave 
the store as the address of one name, and the 
residence, up town, of theothername. Others 
made bargains with unscrupulous friends for 
the use of their names and; residences. It is 
said that ‘‘ murder will out,” and these “‘ beats ” 
generally made a slip of some kind. We do 
not suppose we detected all the frauds of this 
kind, but we have a considerable pile of. ‘‘ re- 
jected addresses ” in our drawer.. Some tried 


to personate girls, and succeeded for a time. 
We are afraid that the young man who resorts 


to-this kind of trickery will carry the habit 
with him into maturer life.. It is better to be 
honest than to be ‘‘ smart,” as many a rogue 
has believed in the end, when he had time to 
consider-the subject within the walls of the 
state prison. We remember a boy in school, 
over forty. years ago, who used to.‘‘ copy ”-his 
neighbors’.examples in arithmetic.. Within 
twenty years afterwards he was. the occupant 
of a felon’s cell; and the offence which sent 
him there was by no means his firstone. A 
boy who allows - himself to-descend to petty 
fraud and deception, will make a tricky and 
deceitful man, whom honest people will avoid. 
We tremble for the: beys- who believe it. is 


smart to be successful in a deceitful or fraudu-. 


lent transaction, however small it may be. 


More FrAvupD. — On one occasion, when we 
wrote out the.committee’s award of prizes for 
the best lists of answers to the puzzles in one 
number of the Magazine, we. noticed that all 
of them lived in the same city... One of the 
three we knew to be honest, but another had 
imposed upon us (see first paragraph in Pi- 
geon Hole Papers for March), and we deemed 
it to be a duty to watch him. We did watch 
him. We believe that he — we will call him 
Two— made a bargain with a friend whom 
we will name Three; and Three took the third 
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prize. Two really guessed the pmzzles, and 
used. the name’ and residence of Three, who, 
however, writes in his own name; Two ad- 
mits that "he gave Three one atiswer, but the 
similarity in the wrong answers ofthe two 
proves that there was collusion. Theit form 
of giving the answers was the same, while the 
form was different from that of all others who 
sent in answers. In July, Three sent in his 
first rebus. It was drawn on the cards used 
by Two, who admitsthat he made the dtawing 
several months before. “Two declared to two 
others that he did not know Three; then con- 
fessed that he didknow him. We give several 
extracts from Two’s letters to the éditor and 
others : — 

‘* Where is Aldebaran? Why don’t he ge¢ 
some friend’s residence, as his own, and send 
on puzzles as a regular purchaser? That’s the 
only ‘gag’ that will pass just now.” ‘I 
would like the address of Three.” <‘I used to 
send under ‘ Mariner,’ ‘Two,’ ‘Jack,’ and 
once in a while as ‘Sarpedon,’ ”.. ‘*Send on 
[answers] as soon as you please after.you get 
the Magazine.” ‘‘I told youl did not know 
who Two was, but I now confess I do know 
him. I used to be ‘ pard’ with him, I guess- 
ing and puzzles (sic) ; but since January, Iam 
on the outs.” [‘‘ I graduated in the same class 
with him (Feb. 21,771.) Since then J have 
not seen him until last February or March.”] 
“ He threatens to ‘ blow’ on me, and tell Op- 
tic that I acknowledged being Jack, Sarpedon, 
Three, Mariner, and even says I acknowledge 
being Two.” “I was glad that Aldebaran 
fooled him (Optic), as anybody would do the 
same if they were not too. chicken-hearted.” 
‘* As soon as I get the September number, I 
will send you a list of them [puzzles] Ldon’t 
know, and if you can help me, I will do my 
part all ‘ square.’” —It will be seen that Two 
suggests the plan to.another which we believe 
he used himself.. He acknowledges his own 
falsehoods. He proposes to others to ¢rade in 
answers. In one letter he had not seen Three 
between February 1871, and February or March 
last. In another they are ‘‘ on the outs ” stwce 
January last. Two hadnot seen Three for 
four years, but they used to be “ pards.” We 
think the extracts will satisfy our readers in 
regard to the character of Two. 


— Kine Hoituarre (Lothair) of Kent, 
who reigned at the commencement of the 
tenth century, ordained that every merchant 
who made three voyages over the sea, with a 
ship and cargo of his own, should have the 
rank of thane or nobleman. ball 











ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER. 


186. Little People of the Snow. 187. (Dout) 
(NOT lit) (L) (T) (hoe) (T) (hare) (beet) 
(hat) (isle) (CA) (stack) (rum) (tooth) (E) — 
Doubt not, little though there be, 
That I'll cast a crumb to thee. 
188, 1. Censurable. 2. Palatable. 3. Dis- 
placements. 4. Emancipator. 5. Enfranchis- 
ers. 6. Alternatives, 189. 1. Darkness. 2. 
A. T. Raveller.. 3. A. Gent. 4. E. U. Chre. 
5. Sphinx. 6. Harp. 7. Ah Sin. 8. Italian 
Boy. 9. Tom A. Hawke. to. Forest. 
Igo. CRAKE 


R 
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HAP we 
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gt. Snowdon. abam - Havana. 


3. Canada. 
193. 


5 


192. 
4. Baham: 


gin 
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5. Going West. 


rHOH 
SAO 
woreaere 


T 
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N 
197. Every cross hath its inscription. 198. A 
self-made man. 199. (ATH in G) (well) (Don 





E) (IS twice) (D on E) —A thing well done 
is twice done. 
200. CuesS 
ALPHA 
Lrta'c 
INTER 
FroraA 
OrtuM 
RovutTE 
NouwN 

i ep so. 

A’ sso 

201. Trust-one who has had experience. 
202. 203. 


S C 
LE DNV iD 
a R 


S 
E 
D 
A 
N 
- M 


arryatt. 

6. More. 
10. Prime. 
13. Temple. 


204. Lucknow. 205. 1. Sterne. 
3. Silliman. 4. Reade. 5. Cole. 
7. Pryor. 8. Knox. 9g. Savage. 
11. Blackstone. 12. Brougham. 
14. Spratt. 15. Penn. 
206. M 
: ee 
MILAN 
PAR 
N 


208. Begin at 21, and read thus: 21, 13, 4, 
5, 14, 22, 15, 6, 7, 8, 16, 23, 30, 38, 29, 20, 
3, 2, I, 10, 19, 26, 18, 9, 17, 25, 34, 27, 28, 
46, 39, 31, 24, 32, 40, 47, 48, 55, 56, 64, 63, 
50, $8, 59, 51; 43> 44, 52, 60, 61, 53, 62— 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
209. DEtaYs 
eSt Op 
ASsuRe 
PEPPER 
EX t Le 





’° HEAD WORK.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. — NAMES OF POETs. 


Hour-Giass Puzzie. 


The middle letters, read. downwards, give 
the name of a distinguished preacher. 

211. 1. Adrinking-vessel. 2. To work dough. 
3. A fishing implement. 4. A consonant. 
5- An exclamation. 6. Rushes. 7. Narra- 
tions. N. A. PoLeon. 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
212. How can nineteen trees be arranged in 
nine straight rows, with five trees in each 
row? EUGENE SEAVER. 


Worp Square. 
213. 1. To name. 2. Surface. 


4. A body of water. 


3. A plant. 
RopERICK. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


214. My first is in carry, but not in take 

My second is in hoe, but not in rake, 

My third is in purchase, but not in buy. 

My fourth is in tear, but not in sigh. 

My fifth is in scholar, but not in learn. 

My sixth is in oak, but not in fern. 

My seventh is in scream, but not.in crier. 

My eighth is in gentleman, but not in squire. 

And my whole is an article‘used in the fire: 
TYDIDEs. 








LYCHOP INAX 


HALF Worp Square. ' 

215. .1.. To acknowledge. 2. A bird. 3. 

Nightfall. 4. An animal’s abode. _5.. Within. 
6. A consonant. ' MISCHIEF. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

One word from each of the following quo- 
tations from Scripture will give a quotation 
from Scripture. 

216. Open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall shew forth thy praise. — Ps. li. 15. 

Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee; 
rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee.— 
Prov. ix. 8. 

Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. — Mai?z. iii. 2. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. — Prov. 
xv. 17. : 

Better is a little with righteousness, than 
great revenues without right. — Prov.xvi. 8. 

The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him. — Ps. xxv. 14. 

Let brotherly love continue. — Hebrews 
xiii. 1. Typo. 

Worp Square. 

217. 1. A teacher. 2. To concur. 3. A 
common miusical instrument among the Greeks 
and Romans. 4. Rest. 5. Packages of paper. 

BUFFALO. 
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218. SHAKESPERIAN REBUs. 








DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


219. 1. A consonant. 2. A_herring. 3. 
Minute, openings. 4. An agreement. 5. 
Consisting of a material body, 6. Influence. 
7. Exhibition. 8. To fasten. 9. A conso- 
nant. T. H. Downine. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA. 


Tam composed of thirty-three letters. 
220. My 9, 23, 31, 27; 16, 3,24, is an ani- 
mal. . 
My to, 17, 2, 19, It, 33, is an animal. 
My 21, 14, 7, 20, 18, is an animal. 
My 25, 6, 4, is an animal. 
My 15, 28, 22, is worn on the head. 
My 8, 1, 5, 29, is a measure. 
My 30, 13, 26, 32, 12, is a descendant. 
LYCHOPINAX. 


DovuBLeE DIAMOND. 


221. Down: 
3. Desirous. 4. A noise. 
Across: 1. A vowel. 
cery.. 4. A number. 


1. A consonant. 2. A rug. 
5. A consonant. 
2. Enraged. 3. Sor- 


5. A consonant. 


Dovusie Acrostic. 
Initials and finals, read downward, give one 
of the United States and its capital. 
222. 1. To contract. 2. A man mentioned 
in the Bible. 3. Low tides. 4. To extin- 


WmLow, 


guish. 5. Mountains in the Middle States. 


6. A knife. used in plastering. 
Kansas Boy. 


Dramonp Pvuzzte. 

.223.. 1. A consonant. 

head. 3. A hut. 

A guide. 
nant. 


2..A cover for the 
4. Pertaining to food. 5. 
6. A boy’s nickname. 7. A conso- 
W. H. Leeson. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 

224. My first is in robin, but not in gull. 

‘My'second:is in mast, but notin hull. 

My third is:in borrow, but not in lend. 

My fourth:is in-break, but not in mend. 

My fifth is in pan, but not in pot. 

My sixth is in bed, but not in cot. 

My whole is a celebrated tree of South 
Africa. ALHER RAYGER. 


DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 
Initials are a puzzler of New York; finals, 
one of Philadelphia. 
225. 1. A puzzler. 2. A foreign fruit. 3. A 
fertile soil. 4. Flexible. 5. A puzzler. 6. Trou- 
blesome insects. 7. Toenroll. JAPETUuS. 


Prizes. — October: first, Hyperion’; sec- 
ond, Eureka; third, W. Ingham(?); puzzle, 
Laurie Lance. November: first, Miss’ Chief; 
| second, Ajax; no third worthy of considera- 
tion. 














[Letters relating to the Literary Department duane ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Eprror or Oxvrver Optic’s Macazine; 
3oston, Mass,”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ““ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 


Bi timc summer has passed away, and the long 
evenings have come’ again.’ - Doubtless 
we all have pleasant mémories of thé warm 
season, and live over again in imagination the 
good times we have had on the wave, at the 
sea-shore, and in the mountains. The blood 


in our veins is renewed, and our bones seem to 
be made over again by the fresh air and the 


invigorating exercise of the long vacation. 
Few of us think how much.our present happi- 
ness depends upon the condition of the body. 
Without good health we cannot enjoy the 
blessings which fall to our lot; and it is well 
to have'an eye'to the question of air and’ ex- 
ercise, even when it is too cold and stormy to 
engage in out-door sports. We have laid ina 
stock of health and vigor for the winter, but 
we should expend it carefully, as the prudent 
housekeeper does the wood and coal in the 
cellar. ‘Working rooms and sleeping rooms 
need a supply of oxygen in winter as well as 
in summer, just as much as the furnace and 
the stove. 

The long évenings have come, and our read- 
ers depend upon our Magazine, to some ex- 
tent, for amusemént and instruction under the 
gaslight or beneath the shade-of the student’s 
lamp. Puzzles, like grammar.and arithmetic, 
develop the thinking powers, and so far they 
are the legitimate allies of the teachers, fored- 
ucation is. fitting the mental machinery for 
its proper work, as well as the storing up of 
facts and principles. Our head workers do not 
waste their time, during the long winter even- 
ings, which they bestow'on the puzzles. But 
we have a pile°of letters before us which 
need attention; yet we wished’ to ‘have the 
moral of this department understood and ap- 





precinted, for we: beli¢ve ‘that most of the 
amusements of the girls and boys afford in- 
struction as ‘well'as recreation. In witnessing 
a game of base ball, it seemed to us. that the 
eye and the understanding were cultivated, 
quite ag much as the bones and the muscles. 

W. Hi Léeson’s diamond is accepted; but 
when he makes an enigma he should not re- 
peat more than one in ten of the letters, as we 
have been saying for fifteen years. ‘‘ Puzzle- 
dom Complete,” a book all puzzlers need, 
says, “no letter should be used more than 
once;” but we allow a little leeway. — A. W. 
J. says he has succeeded in making out cross- 
word enigma No. 179, and requests us to send 
on the prize, if there is any. What do you 
say to that, puzzlers, who wish to cast out the 
cross words as too easy? We give no prize 
except for the fullest lists of answers to all the 
head work in a'single number. — Lychopinax 
sends a Shakespearian enigma which is first 
class in every respect. No letter is repeated, 
and the answer is arranged with the numerals, 
so that it can be proved without difficulty. — 
Mischief plays the mischief with his work by 
carelessness. If he had read over what he 
wrote, as all should, he would have seen his 
blunders. He gives the same definition twice 
in the first puzzle, and in the second has one 
fifth of twelve (letters), which is not exactly 
divisible by five; but we save the half-word 
square, corrected. — Hyperion’s rebus, as usual, 
is of the highest type, and we should like to 
print a fac simile of it, as a specimen for the 
emulation of others. 

There are some little difficulties in the way 
of using A. W. M.’s rebus. The monarch was 
Nebuchadnezzar, and not “ Nebuckanazar;” 
and he was not the king of the Jews, but king 
of Babylon. For these reasons the puzzle is 
not worthy of “acception.”— Spotted Tait 
has been out to Iowa, and caught a fish a foot 
and a half long. The crops out there are first 
rate, in spite of what the newspapers say to 
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the contrary; but the charade won’t do, if the 
crops will. —F. H. Downing’s diamond is_of 
pure water, and we shall expect to see it in our 
next number. — Caxton sends a diamond which 
will pass without a challenge; but how does 
he spell those ** small insects” in the square? — 
Mars’ word changes will do very well; so would 
his diamond. — Tydides passes in a cross word, 
which we accept, and asks to be remembered 
to mutual friends. ; 

We have received and used puzzles madeé 
by an association, and we are willing to do the 
same again. — We are unable yet to answer 
any of the questions which N. A. Poleon asks; 
but of the several puzzles, all of which are 
equal to the average, we prefer the hour-glass, 
as we have not had one for some time. — C. 
B.R.is refreshingly honest and. candid, and 
we comply with his request. — Buffalo has two 
Latin words in his square, but as both of them 
are very common in English reading, we waive 
the rule for this time. — We send the rebus by 
Timonax to the artist, and the musical rebus 
we hand to one who can. read it. — Roderick 
sends us ‘‘ Ashantee” as a geographical... It 
is good, but itis ‘* played out.” The editor 
made it himself a dozen years ago, and about 
a thousand others have made it since. _Of 
course the word is very suggestive.of a single 
symbol, and it is not strange that many, 
should see the point -of it.. The word square 
will do. 

A. Grocer, Jr., thinks most of our readers 
never heard of Nova Scotia, or, if they did, 
think it is a fishing settlement. Of course 
most of them know all about ‘‘ Acadia;” and 
we came very near going there last summer. 
We save one of the rebuses. — Kansas Boy’s 
double acrostic is suitable for use. We are 
often amused to observe how careful some are 
to put the puzzle on one paper, and the answer 
on another, when we want them both on one 
paper, and have to stick them together when 
not so. — Cleopatra’s rebus will not do; and 
if it would, the name of the writer is not 
given. 

The only possible objection to Japetus’s 
knight spring is its great length; but we may 
be able to use it this month; if not, it must 
wait for a dry time. When Jap wrote his let- 
ter we had been at home from our ‘‘ round 
trip” over a-month. We could get only. to 
Winona, the water was so low. Prizes for 
Latin, French, and German translations would 
do very well, but the prizes would all be cap- 
tured by those whose teachers or friends do 
the job for them, and the honest ones would 
be left out in the cold, Even our puzzle prizes 
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beget so. much fraud that we, have very seri- 
ous doubts about them. 

Type’s quotation puzzle is not entirely new, 
for we think our old head-worker, Lorain Lin- 
coin, used to'send us something of the kind; 
but we will give it to the printer, with a polite 
request to use it if he can. — Eugene Seaver’s 
geometrical puzzle about the trees shall be 
used, though we do not regard it as original. 
— Xerxes will probably find all he wants to 
kriow about Philo the Jew, and his writings, 
in Josephus. His works are-in Bohn’s Eccle- 
siastical Library (Philo Judeus), in four vol- 
umes, costing about seven dollars. We did 
notimention the name of the magazine, because 
we have the highest respect and regard for the 
publishers thereof. The cross word is rather 
mixed. — We cannot inform Square Dealing 
what has become of the Brooklyn Daily Ama- 
teur: he sent a stamp fora specimen, and thus 
far has received no return for his investment: 
The. amateur. press indulges in ‘‘ consolida- 
tion.” so often that we cannot keep the run 
of it. ,Our correspondent may have misdi- 
rected his letter, or failed to send his full ad- 
dress, for we find this is as often the matter as 
anything else in such cases. 


Our Letter ‘WRITERS. 

[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter, 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

F..A. Westbrook, Kingston, N. Y. (ama- 
teurs and fun). — Will Clemens, Akron, Ohio 
(stamps, coins, and curiosities). —Wm. R. 
Kemp, Frankford, Philadelphia, Penn. (stamps 
and. foreign correspondents). — James Hunt, 
518 North Delaware _St.,. Indianapolis, Ind. 
(puzzles and fun). — J. Henry Barnum, Roch- 
ester, Fulton. Co., Ind, (anything). —C. B. 
Reynolds, Drawer 27, Walton, Fulton Co., 
N. Y. (phonographic students). — Joseph H. 
Simonton, Camden, Maine. —E. F, Tuttle, 
Windsor Hotel, New York City (amateur edi- 
tors and publishers). — Geo. E. Stevens, 11 
Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


——_.——— 


—— Twenty lists of words competing for 
the prize offered for the greatest number of 
words made from ‘‘ Idiosyncrasy” were. sent 


in., After throwing out one of them, for a rea- 
son. which the. sender will, fully. understand, 
we award the prize to F, H. Johnson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., whose list numbers two hundred 
and eighty-five. The Carneys stand next, with 
two hundred and twenty-eight. 





EDITORIAL, 








THE NUMBER OF STARS WE OAN SEE. 


ig a clear night how many stars can one see 

with the naked eye? This is a question 
which is easier to ask than to answer: How, 
the reader may ask, can any one count those 
myriads of glittering points which, during a 
cloudless and moonless night, make of the 
heavens an azure screen strewn with dia- 
monds? Who can keep his way among those 
shining sparks? 

When we first think of this question, we have 
a notion that the number of stars to be seen 
is innumerable; we are almost sure to estimate 
the number at hundreds of thousands, or even 
at millions. Yet nothing can be farther from 
the truth. In Egypt, indeed, and in some 
parts of Asia, where the sky is very clear, 
many more stars can be seen in the same part 
of the heavens than the best eye can see in 
Europe or America. 

In Europe,-the keenest observer, when he 
is accustomed to watching the stars, and does 
not allow the smallest of those within reach 
of the naked eye to escape him, does not. see, 
at the most, above four thousand at one time 
and on the same horizon; and, as one can see 
half of the heavenly sphere in this. way, the 
number of stars'in the whole sky, which can 
be seen by the unassisted eye, will amount to 
eight thousand at most. 

Some thirty years ago, Anglander, a distin- 
guished German astronomer, the director of 
the observatory at Bonn, published a catalogue 
of all the stars visible to the naked eye, during 
the course of a year, under the horizon of 
Berlin, and this catalogue contained only three 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six stars. 

According to Humboldt, four thousand one 
hundred and forty-six. stars can be seen at 
Paris. This is because Paris is situated farther 
to the south than Berlin. 

The nearer we approach.to the equator the 
larger is the number of stars to be seen, though 
the number visible above the horizon at any 
one time is no greater than, before. At the 
equator the entire sky is spread out before the 
observer, from one pole to. the. other; and in 
the space of twelve heurs, if neither, twilight 





nor dawn should impede the observation, one 
might see the whole starry sphere. 

About two years ago another German as- 
tronomer, Heis, published a work similar to 
that of Anglander. His catalogue is more 
complete, and contains more: than two thou- 
sand stars not found in Anglander’s work. It 
appears that Heis’s sight was much more 
piercing than that of his predecessor; and it 
is probable that few persons could see as many 
stars as were seen by Heis. This astronomer 
saw and catalogued one thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-four very small stars, between. 
the sixth and seventh magnitude — too small 
to be visible to any but the keenest sight.. He 
noted in all, with the naked eye, five thousand 
four hundred and twenty-one stars, three thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-eight of which 
were in the northern part of the heavens. Ad- 
mitting an equal number for the southern 
hemisphere, a zone of which was naturally 
concealed from him, we have seven thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-six, or, in round 
numbers, eight thousand stars for the entire 
heavens, 

Thus, as we can see, we are far from. the 
myriads, the hundreds of thousands, the mil- 
lions of stars which one so naturally imagines 
he can see in a clear, moonless night. 

But with the telescope these prodigious 
numbers are indeed found. In any point of 
the heavens, where one can see no more than 
five or six stars, a good telescope enables us to 
count several thousands; and the more the 
magnifying power of the glasses is increased, 
the larger is the number of stars seen. 

Now let us remember this : each one of these 
luminous points is a sun; each of those sparks 
lights a whole system of worlds. - So. much 
has science, by dint of great labor, succeeded 
in discovering. 

But this earth of ours, which seems so large 
to us, from which so many wonders can be 
seen, how many, among these innumerable 
stars, even suspect its existence? From how 
many stars is it visible? 

Of all the stars, there are twenty-three or 
twenty-four of the largest and_ brightest that 
are said to be of the first magnitude; fifty or 
sixty are of the second magnitude; some two 
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hundred of the third,and_so on; and the num- | 
bers increase very rapidly as we descend in 
the scale of brightness. A late French as- 
tronomer has estimated the number, including 
all up to the thirteenth magnitude, at seventy- 
seven millions. Now the question is, from 
how many of these seventy-seven millions of 
stars can the earth be seen? 

Probably it would have surprised some of 
the ancient astronomers, who made this earth 
the centre of the universe, and who believed 
the stars were created simply to please our 
eyes, and to make our nights beautiful, ‘if 
they had been told that this little mud-ball ‘on 
which we live could not be seen from one of 
those stars. Yet such seems to be the fact: 
The nearest of those stars — we do not count 
the planets — are so far from the solar system 
that our sun itself appears ‘to them as a star 
of the second magnitude. Neither the earth, 
nor Mars, nor Jupiter, — which is twelve -hun- 
dred times greater than the earth, — nor Sat- 
urn, nor even Uranus or Neptune, is visible to 
one of them. 

Even for some of the planets that revolve 
about the sun, our earth is a very small mat- 
ter.- Venus and Mercury see us as we ourselves 
see Jupiter or Mars; for Mars, the earth is a 
brilliant star; and it can be seen even from 
Jupiter. But from Jupiter we appear very 
close to the sun, and are often lost in its 
rays. 

It must be very difficult, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, for an inhabitant -of 
Saturn to see our earth, on account of our 
nearness to the sun. 

Finally, if there are astronomers on Uranus 
or Neptune, it is almost certain that the earth 
is entirely unknown to them. 


Epwarp I. and Henry III., English 
sovereigns, engaged in the export of wool as 
a means of adding to their privy purse. When 
kings were exporters, they exercised their pre- 
rogative to fix prices which would secure them 
large profits; for instance, Henry III. paid 
six pounds per sack, selling it to Brabant for 
twenty pounds each, and he did not pay the 
farmers often for two years. The Duke of 
Brabant, owing to the ‘great gain of the 
Netherlands by English wool, instituted the 
order of* the’ ‘Golden Fleece.’ ” It is sup- 
posed the term ‘ hanks,” applied to skeins 
of worsted yarn or other thread, was derived 
from Hankemus de Brabant, one of the Flem- 
ish weavers, dyers, or fullers, who settled at 
York in 1731. A 





OLOOKS. 


4 pendulum was not applied to clocks 
till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury... Long before that time, however, water- 
clocks were in use. The clock presented by 
the King of Persia to Charlemagne in A.D. 
807, and also that presented by Pope Paul to 


Pepin, King of France, were water-clocks. 


Even water-clocks were costly and scarce, 
and few monasteries were rich enough to own 
one; and monks resorted to other means for 
finding -the hour at night. Cardinal Peter 
Damiani, in the eleventh century, thus defines 
the duties of the siguificator horarum, or the 
one who watches the heavens and announces 
the hours. 

He is not to listen to stories, or to hold long 
conversations with any one; nor is he to in- 
quire what is done by persons engaged in 
secular pursuits. Let him be always intent 
on his duty, and never relax his observation 
of the revolving sphere, the movement of the 
stars, and the lapse of time. Moreover, let 
him acquire a habit of singing psalms, if he 
wishes to possess a faculty of distinguishing 
the hours; for whenever the sun or stars are 
obscured by clouds, the quantity of psalms 
which he has-sung will furnish him with a 
sort of clock for measuring the time. 


—Iw the reign of the second Ptolemy, 
King-of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), the number of 
volumes in the Alexandrian Library amounted 
to one hundred thousand, as volumes were 
then formed. In the course’ of time it grew 
to four hundred thousand ;’ and a’second col- 
lection was commenced, which at length rose 
to three hundred thousand, making, with the 
former, a sum total of seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes. During Cesar’s military de- 
fence of Alexandria, the former of these col- 
lections was unfortunately burned; but, in 
compensation, the library received the two 
hundred thousand volumes of the collection 
of the kings of Pergamos, the gift of Antony 
to Cleopatra; and this was the library that 
was burned by the Saracens, 


—— Dvurinc the seventeenth century there 
was a great taste for striking clocks ; and there 
was, consequently, a great variety of them. 
Some clocks of that time not only struck the 
quarters on eight bells, but also the hour after 
each quarter. At twelve o'clock, forty-four 
blows were struck; and between twelve and 
one, no less than one hfndred and thirteen. 
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. OUR DARLING. 


Written by Epwarp Lowe. es Music by D. F. Hopass. 
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2. Hark!I hear sweet heavenly 
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train, Tidings ‘bearing from our loved one-Sad -ly sweet melodi - ous 
bove, And a__silit -tle-face all radiant, With a gen- a child-like 
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way. Ah! I miss ‘the noi “sy - patter, “Of those bus - y lit - tle 
strain !Ah!-What does it seem to whisper, : Softly. ---fall+ ing on the 
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tear, Jennie liv - eth,blitheand hap- py, In the realms of end - less 
-bliss!-Ah!.So sweetly now she’s calling, Like.an . an - gel voice to 
5—--—# at mer cee tare ——-¢ 
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be guile. 
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zs : 
smile Ev-er could our burdens light-en,And the wea - ry hours be - 
light; Di-- a-dems of glo -ry-gleaming,Robes of pure and spotless -white.” 
mé: “O dear’ mother, come to’ Heavén,So that: you can happy” be. 
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eject, all. Violent 
-Purgatives. 

They rit the’fdné of the buwélé, an fveakén ‘she 
“digestion.” Tarrant’s FE, éscent Seltzer 
| Aperient is-used by rational peopleas.a.means of 
) relieving all derangements of the Stomach, liver, 
and intestines, because it removes obstructions 
without pain, and imparts vigor to the organs 
which it purifies and regulates. 
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The mouth of the man or woman who cleanse their teeth 
with Sozodont is a witness-box, and every time they open 
it two rows of gioatiitrie witnesses testify to its beautifying 
and preserving properties. A pure breath and sound teeth are 
chennly purchaaes at the price’ of this inestimable prepara- 
tion. To fragrant 


SOZODONT! 


‘alone is due the whiteness and soundness of three fourths 
of the beautiful sets of teeth that glitter at the balls and par- 
¢ ties of the edffe, and it therefore behooves every person, if 

they would be admired. to see that their teeth are carefully 
attended to, Sozodont removes every impurity that tends 
to disealor or impair the teeth, and, owing to its antiseptic 


el oy vents the gums from —" soft 
Peete, by al Drugglets. . 


AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES 
Buy the SELF. eS Le ee ~ 


a] Ss cate! tyre Rolee 8X3, 
MITCHELL, i, Ty Reve, 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
NOVELTY 135 {0.$20 2: eter 
; RIN TING PRESS. | es i a hah ya ethan at 
Amateur ae molnese parpebetl. te Sane Ee & Now 


15,000_IN: USE.: 


BENS. 0. WOODS. &...00., 
Manuf’rs and Dealers in all kinds of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 FEDERAL 8T., STON, sane. 
CARD PRESS. $5.00 


_Send Stamp for Catalogue with oo’ S ‘dress, 












































; jam i ily, i 1 ahmeolk desirable style. 
peor io he by a tea area ‘ Sprin cone a$-well’as in’ the “AlbClamp 
thumb-screw being a part of the Li Skate, give greater ease to the feet and ations in a atig 
be tightened. No Aa than is gale, centess im any gga style of 
with ice. Price, Price, $3. with stra; 


me eee SKATE. 


Price, fc aeessncn ta «chy aia 

















THE: $50,000 BONANZA. 


Invested in Wall St: FF Fy 1) f 
BS to BSO sais] WAN 
as pclae A PENDLETO , |. Si 
Bankers, 65 Street, New York. , 





c an her loveliniiaa: If Nature has 
this power, it can be remedied by the 
harmless beautifier of the Skin 


-discolorations, tan, freckles, 
cutaneous: diseases from the 
skin, leaving it delicate, soft, smooth. clear, and per- 
fectly beautiful. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


SENT: on approval.. Sprenpm Packets! Send 
Post Card for-Circulars; and'an unused Stamp, 





to the INTERNATIONAL STAMP CO.,Quisic Crry, Caxapa. 





“FOR THE: PARLOR AND EXHIBITION ROOM. 


The Exhibition. pe A New Series of Original Plays, Dramas, Comedies, 
- ’ Farces, Dialogues, &. By Gio. M. Baker.  $¥-5o. 





The Reading’ Club and Handy Spéaker, Being Selections in Prose and 
Poetry, Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, se and Dramatic. For Readings and Reci- 
tations. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. No. 1, 16mo, 50 cts. - NO. 2, 16m, 50 cts, 


A Baker’s Dozen. Humorous Dialogues.—134 pp. cloth, 75 cts. 3: half bound, 60 cts. 


The Temperance::Drama. |. Eight Original.Plays... By Gro. M. Baxer. Uniform 
with “A Baker’ s Dozen of Humorous Sat ral 16mo, cloth, 75-cts. ‘Fancy Boards, 


60 cts.” 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers,, Boston... 






































OLIVER® “OPTICS: MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


« Ehatiors of |thél Wesizt _ 
THE! PUDDLEBORD P PAPERS, 


[By SH HORE) 








«grb Gr ieicheatiOne 


., ame. Gieth. Ilustrated. 91.50, . 


This book contains a series of humorous sketches“in the highest de- 
gree characteristic of the early settlement of the West, showing strong 
points of! humian.natutein the rough, and how:stern, hornést méeti are 
driven to grapple and struggle with the hardships of a new country. 





“iv. Ta qt Wer. 


Sold by lt Booksellers and Newedealore, and sent by mai, pout paid, om receipt of pric 


. LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuzrs, Bostox. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM. ~~ ' New You. 
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OLIVER OPTIC'S MAGAZINE "ADVERTISER. 


Elijah’ Kelleg¢e Books. 


AIST OUT) HEA RT: 


By ELIFAH: KELLOGG. 
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SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS, . 
Evol. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. Illustrated. 


THE WHISPERING PINE’ SERIES. 


6 vels. Cloth. Illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. 


L . 4 
The Spark of Genius.” | ba sr angi His Spurs. 
r, o 
The Sophomores of Radcliffe. The Turning of the Tide. 





3. 
: The ‘Whispering Pine. jo7 500. A Stout Heart. 


= 7 ee 





Sold by ait Booksellers and Newedcalers, and sent by mail, post paid, om i? oe 


’ ie LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINHGAM, : New Yorx, eine eal 























The Text-Book’ of the Age. 

4 BOOK FOR PARENTS; TEACHERS, PASTORS, AND ALL 
LOVERS OF CHILDHOOD, ~~... 

BY REV. Ww.”°F CRAFTYS,~***? | 


Author of “Through the | Eye to the Heart,” nae 4 of Song,” &c. 


1Q@mo. Cloth. / 4. oi). % | tine, 03. $1.50. 


-- “9 wy ptt Me 













In addition to the theoretical portions of the book, parts of which have been received with favor as addtesses in 
New York, Boston, Edinburgh, and other prominent places, and various —o 


THERE Is A 


‘Childhood's Dictionary” erste tees “ Cabinat of Speci : 


OF CHILDREN’S CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


; 









Arranged in scientific order, in “‘shelves” and “cases,” including a choice collection of 350 | SPI 
Parents, teachers (both secular and religious), and all interested in the intellectual or moral lopr 

young will find this book a suggestive introduction to the Science of Childhood, and all lovers aan will 
weure in the “‘Cabinet” by far the largest and ‘choicest collection of children "s words and deeds that has ever 
ven published. ‘The whole book includes 600 INCIDENTS OF CHILD-LIFE, which re the scientific 
data of the theories advanced. ‘They will interest the young as well as adults. ‘The book contains a chapter on 
the Kindergarten, by Mrs. W. F. Crarrs.. May be ordered through any bookseller. Price, $1:50. 



















Opinions of the. Press. 


The author has prepared a delightful book on child-nature, life, and Bi fel of beighe ioe omit weve of 2 of tp Bin folky gnd is very 
ates ; and iat clearly ston how fie een are the eho | entertaining. — pst id , : 
W their superiors in age. The work is written by one 

inows the little ‘ike aa who tells their stories with a faites in- We em very very much gratified with the vews it forth in this 
rest for the young and the old. The oa would warm by its: great subject of | conversion of 






















We thi 
tading. The book will have a large sale, not cy fan the tation | Children, and their ey pemneets ion with the church. € think them 
W the author, but from the rich merits of his pages. — Vew England W, sound and pertinent, and well grounded in experience. — Christian at 
Journal of Education. er 
This work is an ap oe, a garg is bright and beautiful in 
Itcontains a large amount and variety of information, VA oe samee ea childhood. — Buffalo Evening 
nent, and anecdote concerning children, ve ntly conveyed, and ds 





horoughly ip sympathy with the subject. ¢ book will prove a de- It will be a serviceable handbook ‘to all who have to do with the 
ieht 19 parents and to all interested in young people : and for children young. — National Baptist. 

temselves from its pages may be extraeted a rare'fund: of. amusement. 
Ve know of no work which covers quite-so much ground in treating of It shows cluse observation, cage doe bod into the child-nature, a care 
prenile peculiarities, or accomplishes what is undertaken in its direc- | in collating facts referring to the child-life, and a philosophy of child- 
tm more aceceptably. The humorous feature of the subject is made | treatment, nurture, and education, born out of a loving heart. It is 
fominent throughout. It is beautifully printed upen: tinted paper. — | intensely interesting, and is: profitable for all. ‘The author, though a 
Boston Gazette. eee. | is a wit, and his volume is well spiced throughout. — Prov- 


@ i ress. 


















This is a book that parents,-teachers, pastors, and all lovers of child- 
hod will want to have. It is an atte tpt from the standpoint of a rare ey - pr ogee’ read this bees, snl bende op | he exuanetions 
ampathy with children, and their needs as immortals, to interest our oa gence ge art Chee easil properl 
ter humanity in them. .We hail this. book for the very reason that it Sach Bee bidtrdastanted * gepeis y cone 5 3 78 
Taper to our ee ate the divine significance of a 

e are glad to notice, also, that Mrs. Crafts has given a chap- acteristic of the author, and 
mon the Kindergarten, which adds te the value of the —Sun- | js * ~ Rohs apd cau commend foal aes but epetaly to jhe lovers 
y School Times. of children, — Morning Star. : 














In twelve well-digested and arranged Roem gy he has Bo pve vor Altogether Mr. Crafis’ Soap. 8 is one.of the best of pe ree ever pub- 
Rinulating thoughts for parents, ready hints for ) ges cies, practical | lished, in this country, and should Bed smcg: kindly, earnest 
fis or teachers in their sanctified work. It § Js fal of hints to Ol oko | hoveshalig she ebiiives deed the codlanis GF TE ee tad tame 
eto do with chi a we i 


te eer Post, 
a _ and teacher in the land. a Methodist Protestant (Bal. 








-} ome, 
Apage of the anecdotes here repredeead, taken resul eine don 
&y, would cure an obstinate fit of dyspepsia: — splay interior (Chicago). 


In each line it is very wise'and instructive. — eer F Traveller. 
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K@™ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of prite. 
LEE & “SHEPARD, | 


» SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 








Rea HES ARE 


{ opricis MA . - oer . 
sames De, Mill's Books: 


Kt, tf nal VE Af “tT FOX 


yet. ot 


THE LILY and. THE. CROSS. 


ng L f Ne i 2 ra Fe Ort [ 


er ‘Tale. of Acadia... 
AATF: PY Pa os Ka daged. 
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Krank bitty se SPECIMEN. 9 ILLUSTRATIONS. 4 reached Rec wf 


ys f. ‘1 vel. 12mo, Cloth. Himetrated.,. $1.50,.. < 


wy 


(sade 


Prof: De Mite’s-romances- are among ‘the leading’ works of “fiction, 
and are extensively. read. - This 'stoty is ‘thrillingly: attractive in hair- © 
breadth escapes and ‘adventures, while’ ‘it his ‘ati historical value, giving | 


much interesting information concerning ‘Acadia, the: land of Longfel. | 
low’s. Evangeline. WARIO =) Bap’, Wiha iil 
i pi 2 


Se by lt Behr se Mia tn WP ath poet paid in bicige of Wie: ses 
le — Eis si86nD camans,Boeron 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New Yorn. - 
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The Great Success of the 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


WHAT THE pres SAYS: 


k, and comparing it with “The book is sowritien that every eailal 
isal American -youth have. been ie caances cee wesw ol eat 24 
nger wonder that Americans have i i 
of history. For the first time a | 

tell the story of our country’s 


ACCUPATE. Tei ge gst, “The 
t general histary of the United ‘in precise, : 





will be semt to amy. 
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Commenced with the July Numb 
are ag 1 







A New Story by OLIVER OPTIC: 


Going West; 


‘The Perile of @ Poor Boy.| 


Whieh we can confidently assert is one of the best 
ever written by the 


“MONARCH OF sTORY- REALM” 


As one of his een statis styles him. 


ao was 

















handsomely HHlustrated, a 
be comple year. 








Fa j 
mo emernnenen. 


A New Story by muvan KELLOGG: 
Brought Front 


The Boy Defenders. 









y EDWARD DUSSAULT, JR. 
» who has just retusned from the 
“siof of Africa, where he has lived = 
for nineteen years. 


Being the Third of thé Favorite 


FOREST GLEN STORIES. - 









pa Other New Features will be . 
favorite departments will be retained and. 




















j . OLIVER OPTIC'S NEW STORY. 
ING ST; or, THe Pers oF a Poor as 5 eee 
Bu ¥e Concluded) . ‘ Passa . ChaperXX v -XxXX. : 
ELIZABETH DUDLEY'S NEW STORY. : 
,TuRE'S~ScHoiar, (Concluded) ee Chaps. XI, XI. 


* Rf ecryan KELLOGE'S NEW STORY. 
OUGHT fe: THE. Front; or, The Young 5 
SAd 


Defenders, " (Concluded) 440 # + Chap Beh 


ae AND er OF GOOD THINGS. 


pulh-Tanie of Gentes bet want vers) 


























No. 269.] C O N Tt 


GOING WEST; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy. ; g - 
Chap. 26. Inthe Night and Storm. Going West. Bray 


Chap. 27, Captain Boomsby’s Speculation. 3 ap. 30, The last Peril in Going West. 
Chap. 28. The sick Man. 


With Two Illustrations by Wh 
THE THUNDER SPIRIT. Poem. ; 
ABOUT HANDLING GUNS.~°. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE?." . 
BEHIND THE. DOOR. Poem. 
NATURE'S SCHOLAR. << . .«. + eg SE - + Etizapeta Duprey. 

Chap. tx. A Daughter’s ‘Buty. ~ Chap. ‘a2, Peace at last. 
With an sae » Mie L B. HUMPHREY. 

WAITING UPON SUE. - ‘ > ‘ ee . : « PENN SHIRLEY. 
TRUE-LOVER’S KNOT. Poem. . ee ae Se «  « Jennie Joy. 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; or, The Young ekiaion Eryau Ketioce. 


Chap. 21. A sharp Quaker. Chap. 23. The Air fall of Bullets, 
Chap. 22. The Foe at Hand. ; ct Chap. 24. Perils of an Indian Trader. 


‘With an Itustration by @ Ni aaa 
PRINCE BISMARCK. P ; MARY GRANGER CHASE. 
THE KING’S. CHAPEL SPARROW. Ballad of Boston Bosker 1 Hill Day, ‘ CLEMENT. 
JESSIE’S SUCCESS. .. »- ern - + Anna Mortis. 
THE CANARY’S’ ESCAPE. Pian. i ieee , Wiiiiam Brunton. 
OUR YOUNG WRITERS. A Struggle with ables. : m eic. H. Maton 
The Legend of the Weert ty. ; é F . Haze. 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. The Storm. HL ‘ Buuorr McBripe. 
STREET ARABS. - - =. Paui. Warp. 
THE ORATOR. I have Sank my last Glass. 
PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. aKa . : é + O51, 952 
HEAD WOME an oS See ae > «B31. 954) 955. 
OUR LETTER BAG. . 5 eae + + + + 956, 957 
EDITORIAL. Publishers’ We acecucunt: uae 959 
MUSIC. Little Lassie... 


¥ Grorce S. BurLEIGH. 
ce at ee C. A. STEPHENs. 
os Se Se Cage ROTHA. 
et : icon M. E. N. Hatueway. 














Vols. 1 and 2, 1867, in one Elegant Volume. = ee 
Vols. 3.-and 4, 1868, ~‘ ae 
Vols. 5 and 6, 1869, 

Vols. 7 and 8, 1870, 

Vols. 9 and 10, 1871, 

Vols. 11 and 12, 1872, 

Vols. 13 and 14, 1873, 

Vols. 15 and 16, 1874, 

Vols. 17 and 18, 1875, 


ENTERTAINING AND 
By the most Famous Wetare for the Young, hes 
and SOPH 


LEE. & SHEPARD, PuBLisHERS 


: ELECTROTYPED AT THE BOSTON 
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